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SELECTIONS. 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER. 

When Alexander was at Babylon, after hav- 
ing spent a whole night in.carousing, a second 
feast was proposed tohim. He went accord- 
ingly, and there were twenty guests at the 
table. He drank the health of every person 
in the company, and then pledged them sev- 
erally. Afver this, calling for Hercules’ cup, 
which held an incredible quantity, it was fill- 
ed, when he proured it all down, drinking to 
a Macedonian of the company, Proteas by 
name, and afterwards pledged him again in 
the same extravagant bumper, which he had 
no sooner swallowed, than he fell upon the 
floor. **Here’’ then, cries Seneca, *this hero, 
unconquered by all the toils of prodigious 
marches, exposed to seiges and combats, to 
the most violent extreme of heat and cold, 





here he lies, subdued by his intemperance, | 


and struck to the earth by the fatal cup of 
Herules.”’ In this condition he was seized 
with a violent fever, which, in a few days 
terminated in death. ‘No one,’’ says Plu- 
trarch and Arrian, ‘suspected, then. that Al- 
exander was poisoned.” ‘The true poison 
which brought him to his end. was wine, 


which has killed many, many thousands be- 
sides Alexander. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 
First class in grammar, come up here? 
‘sYes, sir, here we are.” 

‘Decline the active verbsnow.”’ 


1st Boy.—I snow, thou snowest, he snows. | 


‘sNow the plural.” 
2d Boy. Wesnew, you snew. they snew. 


“Very well, you have got two good marks | 


apiece. Now compare the adjective true.” 

3d Boy. ‘True, truer, truest. 

“Very good! Who was the first revolu- 
tionary hero?”’ 

4th Boy. ‘Oliver Cromwell.” 

‘¢Who built the ark?” 

5th Boy. “Mr. Noah of the New York 
Union.” 

*“+Who was the strongest man in the world?’ 

Gth Boy. ‘Black Pompey that danced to- 
ther night at the mill.”’ 

*‘Who was the first President of these Uni- 
ted Stutes.”’ 

7th Boy. ‘Roger Williams.” 

«¢-What state do we live in?”’ 

8th Boy. ‘The fallen state.” 

*¢Who was struck dead for telling a lie?” 

9th Boy. ‘*Adam/’s father and mother.” 

“Very good! You shall have seven good 
marks apiece. You mayall go home now. 
Don’t speak louder than a whisper in the 
streets, for its wicked, although if you happen 


— 


to meet a niggar, you may snow ball him as 
much as you please.” 








FLATS AND SHARPS. 


One who can look out well for himself un- 
der all circumstances, and cares as little as 
possible for every body else inthe world—is 
a sharp. 

The unsophisticated personage who ima- 
gines people should always mean what they 
say—is a flat. 

A gentleman in drab breeches and a hat 
| with an extensive rim, who desires his son 
|to ‘make money honestly if he can, but to 
| make money,”—is asharp. 
| Said son working hard to plough his way 
| in the world, and suffering said father to cheat 
hira out of all the profits—is a flat. 

_ He who gets all he can and keeps all he 

| gets—is a sharp. 

| He whogets very little and gives half of 
| that to those who are worse off than himself 
‘is a flat. 

The man who has nothing and wont work, 

| but knows how to turn the labor of others to 

his own advantage—is a sharp. 

| A pert, half way genius, who, having once 

| met a fool ina state of cachination, fancied 

_ ever after that he himself had said something 

| witty—is a flat. 

| But, to wind up a bill of nonsense with a 
| Solemn truth, every man who makes use of 
' deceit in life in any manner whatever, is a 

| flat—for “honesty is policy,” and in the long 
| run every plaindealer—is a sharp. 











THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE. 
Genteel in personage, 
Conduct and equipage, 
Noble by heritage, 
Generous and free. 


Brave, not romantic, 

Learn’d, not pedantic, 

Frolic, not frantic, 
This must he be. 





Honor maintaining, 
Meanness disdaining, 
Sull ent rtaining, 

Engaging and new. 
Neat, but not finical, 
Sage, but not cynical, 
Never tyrannical, 

But ever true. 


From an op MS, 


< 








———% 


Every man in the community who bears 





the name of a gentleman is accountable for his 
, conduct to the public and his family. 
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For the Literary Casket. | anthropist, or more prominent on the page of 
AN ORA TION, | history than this. It forms a new era in the 


Pronounced before the ““Henry Batpwin In- | ge ae + Soe pip ag poe sanaeee. a 
* | berestrained by no slight boundaries. It will 
stitute,” Nov, 28th, 1842, by | be felt throughout every age and country.— 
WILLIAM FREW. | Compare it, if you will, with the most mag- 
—_— | nificent enterprises of aspiring ambition, and 
Supsect.—The landing of the Pilgrims and, how they sink in the balance? 
the American Itevolution. | But why should welinger here? The great 

When we would read of celebrated military | ¥olume of American history is open before us, 
and civil enterprises, we are directed to gO } and Invites us to the contemplation of the Va- 
back to the ancient history of the Repub-| tied and interesting scenes which its pages 
lies of Greece and Rome, and to ransack the | present. Let us_refer to one of these, inti- 
dusty pages of Greek and Latin, to find , ™ate'y connected with the most gratilying 
examples in patriotism, energy and devo-| national recollections. ' 
tion to the cause of Freedom. Butwhy should; Winter has thrown its gloomy and dreary 
the records of antiquity, why should the Clas-| aspect upon the Northern hemisphere, Its 
sics be put in requisition, to. teach Americans | icy breath has desolated the face of nature.— 
of the present generation practical lessons of Hills, valleys and mountains wear the same 
patriotism? Why should the accounts of unvaried garb of dazzling white. The low 
which we read of Grecian exploits and adven- | clouds above hang dark and threatening—the 
tures, and of the bold flights of the Roman Ka- | Unbroken stillness of centuries reigns every 
gles,bear with them such interest, and demand | Where, save when the sea-bird screams, or 
the attention of the learned of every age? ‘The | the eagle, shrieking from its lofty eyrie, or the 
glowing pages of history unfold to our view | blasts of the northern wind, whistling over the 
such a variety of causes and effects; the ma-| ocean lashing the billows into fury, and 
chinations of ambition; nations rising to the dashing them on the rocky and dangerous 
summit of earthly grandeur, that their down- | coast. A distant speck appears on the ocean, 
fall may be more precipitate and complete, | andas it approaches, we discover a frail and 
Great minds emerging from obscurity, and , tiny vessel, tossed and laboring in the surging 
shooting like a meteor to the zenith of attrac- , billows—now swiftly driven before the chill- 
tion, and for a time wielding the sceptre of ing tempest, and again hurried back on the 
empire, then sinking into oblivion, accompa- | 'etreating wave; rocks frowning in the frothy 
nied with the execratious of their posterity. surf, threaten destruction to the driving bark. 
Here then is it, that we ate directed to go,and | Presently they launch an open boat, and a 
after these celebrated examples, to model the , few hardy men, for hardy and resolute they 
institutions of our day, and to form the struc- | must be, trusting to that Providence who 
ture of national character, after the patriotic | had Jed them hither, embark upon the appar- 
fortitude of a Leonidas, and the laws of our| ently desperate attempt to seek a landing.— 
republic, after the code of a Lycurgus. But; We see them narrowly escape being dashed 
I trust that we can find patterns in all these to pieces on the rocky coast, and eventually 
nearer home—that the annals of our day, and | We behold them leaping in safety on the Rock 
of our own country, will furnish us with | of Plymouth. But what mean they here?— 
scenes as magnificent enterprises, as bold | Who dares the dangerous and unknown sea 
and hardy, and conduct as worthy of imi-| at this unpropitious and unfitfal season!— 
tation, as those of any other period. Does Whoare these which tempt old Neptune’s 
not the 18th century teem with events more furious wrath? Is it the restless adventurer, 
striking, more sublime, and more interesting, | tired of familiar scenes, in search of novel- 
than any that have engaged the attention of | ties? Isit the speculator seeking his fortune 
man for many ages? in the boundless domain of the New W orld? 

The greatest event of modern times is deci- | of more probab'y is it a convict ship, trans- 
dedly the A:nerican revolution. Perhaps there | porting to the unexplored regions of America, 
is no subject replete with more interest to re- | banished criminals? None of all these! Itis 


i 1 ; sie] ity ie 3; ors 
publicans, mre grateful to the universal phil-| 4 religious community, It is the Pilgrims 
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of New England! And what bring they 
here? Why have these men forsaken the 


homes and connexions of their native Eng- | 


land? Why are they here under these ad- 
verse circumstances? ‘The sword of persecu- 
tion has been unsheathed, and the iron hand 
of oppression outstretched against them. The 
unrighteous spirit of intolerance has manifest- 
ed itself in the councils of Britain, that 


boasted defender of the Faith, and the liber- | 


ties of Europe, and its law-makers have assu- 


med a power which no human being is av- | 


thorized to wield. Truly, 


‘ P ‘ | 
‘‘Man, proud man, clothed in a little brief au- | 


thority, 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high heav- 
en, 


As make the very angels weep.”’ 


The Puritans would fain worship God ac- 


cording to the dictates of their own conscien- | 


ces, and that inestimable and undeniable pri- 
vilege of every manis denied them by the 


Solons of the British Parliament, and the fire | 


brand and the sword is sent to convince them 
of the justice of the sentence! 
narrowly watched by the minions of the gov- 
ernment, and hunted down with a persever- 
ance and diligence worthy of a better cause, 
they maintained the liberal principles of their 
creed, and with a fortitude which would have 
distinguished the proudest citizen of Rome, 
they meet death in its most terrible forms, 
sooner than yield one point of the dictates of 
of conscious truth. And when the alacrity of 
their pursuers was increased rather than dimin 
ished by their repeated success, like the 
young lion, which however tame, when it 
once tastes blood, imbibes all the ferocity of 
its nature, they panted now for the total 
annihilation of the hai dful of noble and un- 
compromising puritans. Urgent necessity 
demands their flight to Holland. Even there 
although secure from the blood-hounds of free 
and enlightened Engiand; theirsuccess is not 
encouraging, and their liberal and demoera- 
tic organization promises to die with its au- 
thors. Then itis that anew theatre of oper- 
ation is projected, beyond the Atlantic, and it 
is hoped by the sanguine, that the waves of 
persecution shall have spent their fury ere 
they shall have reached the distant shores of 
America. That the stern and unchristian act 
of uniformity will find no executive THeReg, 
and for the honor of mankind, their conscien- 
tious system of religion will he perpetuated 
THERE. With these expectations they em- 
bark on a perilous enterprize, upon the path- 
less ocean, and guided and supported by an 


Still, although | 
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| Rock of P.ymouth, in solemn thanksgiving to 
him who rules the winds and the waves. 

Such was thecharacter of our Pilgrim Fore- 
fathers, and would that the same principles 
‘and feelings would actuate all their descend- 
ants. That the samespirit of Justice and In- 
dependence, which prompted them to action, 
would always animate us. How could any 
one who has ever studied the history of the 
| Puritans, manifest an illiberal or intolerant 
disposition in matters of conscience? Were 
‘such ever to be the case here; would men 
endeavor to array denominatien against de- 
nomination. Might the spirits of the fathers 
| of New England rise up, and chide them, and 
| warn them, if they needed the warning, that 
/such were the principles and conduct, that 
| they resisted—that intoleranco banished them 
| to America. 


‘Aye eall it holy ground, 
The spot where first they trod, 
They have left unstained what there they 
found 
Freedom to worship God.” 


| 


| And is this the famed landing of our illus- 


trious forefathers? Was thus the foundation 
_of this extensive and extending republic laid? 
| And was the Rock of Plymouth made the cor- 
|ner stone of that vast and beautiful edifice 
which in after times was consecrated to the 
| Genius of Liberty and Independence. So it 
was. 

Rome was founded with the most impo- 
sing and superstitious ceremonies, whilst 
the Greeks claimed the Gods for their an- 
cestors. But the foundations of* the Am- 
erican Republic, which promises to rival 
both, were deeply and silently laid, under 
the most adverse and unpromising circum- 
|stances. Could the monarch of Britain have 
| withdrawn the veil from futurity, and discov- 
cred the events of the last two centuries, 
doubtless, the honor of this adventure would 
have been ascribed to other men, than the 
poor and despised Puritans. Instead of a 
single and insignificant vessel, fleets and na- 
vies would have been commissioned to bear 
the proud Fathers of New Eugland to their 

destination. Every convenience and Inxury 
| that science and art could furnish, would have 
been employed to facilitate their progress.— 
'The linding would have been effected, un- 
der all the **pomp and circumstance”’ of roy- 
alty. Armies would have been solicited to 
defend the infant colonies, and the protection 
ofhis majesty invoked. Happy” exclaims 
acelebrated Orator of our own day, ‘Happy 
that our fathers enjoyed no such patronage; 


over-ruling Providence, they surmount diffi-| happy that they fell into no such protecting 
culties, and escape dangers almost miracu-| hands; happy that our foundations were cast 


lous, and eventually we find them on the in quiet insignificance, beneath a charter of 
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banishment, persecution and contempt. So 
that when the royal arm was at length out- 
stretched against us, instead of a submissive 
child, tied down by former graces, it found a 
youthful giant, born amidst hardships, and 
nourished on the rocks, indebted for no favors 
and owing uo duty. From the dark portals 
of the Star Chamber, and in the stern tests of 
the act of Uniformity, the Pilgrims received 
a commission, more efficient than any that 
ever bore the royal seal. No effeminate no- 
bility crowded into their dark and austere 
ranks. No Carr nor Villiers would lead on 
the ill-provided bands of Puritans—no well- 
endowed clergy were on the alert to quiet 
their cathedrals, and set up a pompous hier- 
archy inthe frozen wilderness; no craving 
governors were anxious to be sent over to our 
cheer ess El Dorado of ice and snow. No— 
they could not say they had encouraged, pa- 
tronized orhelped the Pilgrims: their own 
Jabors, their own councils, their own blood 
contrived all, achieved all, bore all, sealed 
all.”” Let us follow the forefathers of the 
land a little further. See them reduced to a 
mere handful by the ravages of a sad mortali- 
ty, aided by cold and want, until scarce 50 
remain of the one or two hundred who had 
embarked at Delthaven. And surrounded,as 
they were, by hostile savage tribes, despair 
must have seized on any other but the Pil- 
grims, inured already to such trials and hard- 
ships. See them at length settled in their 
new home, and despite the obstacles which 
hydra-like mount up on every side, gradually 
assuming an importance as a settlement, form- 
ing alliances with the savages around them, 
and extending their limits towards the colo- 
nies ofthe South. Now itis when the enter- 
prising and adventurous spiritof New Eng- 
land is astonishing all Europe, that the caleu- 
lating sages of Parliament attempt to specu- 
Jate at the expense of the colonies, and from 
the hard-earned wealth of their subjects, en- 
deavor to replenish the coffers which war and 
conquest had emptied—to exercise an unjust 
and tyrannical authority. Outrage follows 
outrage in rapid succession, equalled on- 
ly by the decisive resistance with which they 
are met. The same spirit which prompted 
the Puritans to suffer any thing rather than 
man’s unjust oppression, warns them to be 
jealous of their liberties. ‘The same blood 
runs in their veins. Every new injustice is 
arrested at ths threshold, and hurled back 
with vengeance on the heads of its perpetra- 
tors. 

And when at length, the odious and infa- 
mo’s Stamp-Act was proclaimed to the peo- 
ple of the Colonies, the indignation of its in- 
tended victims could no longer be suppressed. 
The ball of the Revolution, which for years 


had been rolling forward, threatened now to 
assume the power and impetuosity of the 
Avalanche! The dark and ominous cloud 
which had been gathering in the political hor- 
izon, Was now about to burst, and when it 
would burst, who could tell the issue? Re- 
peated insult and oppression demanded of the 
men of that day to protect their own rights. 
They had now arrived at that point when for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue. The awful 
calm which precedes the whirlwind and the 
tempest, now brocded over the land, porten- 
tious and alarming. The muttering thunders 
of vengeance were heard in the distance.— 
The people every where were arosed to make 
a decided stand by their liberties. A spark 
only was wanting to ignite the combustible 
materials into an unextinguishable flame.— 
And the occasion soon presented itself that 
has rendered the fields of Lexington and Con- 
cord memorable on the page of history. 

The intelligence that the war had actually 
began was disseminated throughout the Col- 
onies like wildfire on the praries of the west. 
The elequence of their Orators was heard urg- 
ing them to fly toarms; and from Virginia the 
voice of the 


‘Forest born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunders shook the Philip of the seas’’ 


was heard, demanding, **Why stand we here 
idle?”? Why still deliberate? Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it Al- 
mighty God! I know not what course others 
may take, “but as for ME give ME LIBERTY oF 
give me death!” And the heartfelt ejacula- 
tion was responded to by the brave spirits of 
the land, from the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont to the lovely plains of the Caiolinas!— 
So that when, as rebels, they were comman- 
ded to delive: up their arms, the true Spartan 
reply was given, to come and take them.’’ 
The war once entered upon, was pursued with 
an energy and Spirit becoming a people deter- 
mined to be free. From all quarters, the citi- 
zen soldiers were pressing forward to the 
scenes of violence and bloodshed, whilst the 
flames of the burning Charleston, served as 
a beacon to direct theircourse. The old New 
England drums which had sounded at Louis- 
burg & Quebec, now beat again, terrifying the 
British soldiers, to many of whom the sound. 
was familiar. Soon the clash of resounding: 
arms is heard upon “old Bunker’s lonely 
heights,’ and although nominally defeated,. 
the result seems only to invigorate the Amer- 
icans, and to add tothe general enthusiasm. 
But a new complexion was shortly to be giv- 
en to the contest—an important crisis was at 
hand. Let us now enter into the hall of the 














Provincial Congress—agitation and excite 
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ment are depicted on the countenances of the | followed by Pulaski, and a number of others 


members—-a breathless silence reigns through- | 
out the august assembly—a momentous and | 
important subject is before them—from the 
desk of the Speaker, that tried patriot, Han- | 
cock is delivering adocument fraught with the | 
deepest interest. Around us the venerable | 
men of that illustrious body are leaning for- | 
ward, eager to catch at every word asit falls 
from the lips of the distinguished reader. It 
is concluded—and several members rise to | 
the floor to discuss its adoption. Itis the’ 
Declaration of Independence! Some there | 
are alarmed at the fearless manner in which it | 
addresses the King. Some are timid and un-| 
prepared for Independence, and oppose it from 
the purest motives. Butsoon they are an-| 
swered by the irresitible eloquence of such 
men as Adams, Lee, Jefferson, and Franklin. 
Their unfounded apprehensions are dissipat- | 
ed, and their ill-timed prejudices disarmed, | 
and from the conscientious opponents, they | 
become the zealous advocates of total Inde- 
pendence! ‘The Declaration is unanimously 
approved and signed, and appealing to the | 
Supreme Jupce of the Universe, for the rec- 
titude of their intentions. That celebrated 
document proclaimed to the world, the entire 
dissolution of the connexion between the 
British crown and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The overcharged cleud which had lowered 


upon the Colonies had at length burst, and | 


when the sky was again clear, it revealed a 


novel and popular government, without a pre- | 


cedent, and a model to the legislators of au. 
future times. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence will be handed down tothe latest gen- 
eration as amonumenttothe memory of those 
whose signatures it bears, and as one of the 
most perfect state papers, that ever graced 
the archives of any nation. Itis plain and 
respectful, yet determined and eloquent. A 
spirit breathes around it which involuntarily 
animates the readers, and his heart beats in 
unison with those who staked “their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor,”’ for 
the support of the cause. 

The spirit of manly Independence is iegi- 
ble on every feature. By this one act a Rev- 
olution is effected, complete and unparalled. 
The character of the war is thus changed from 
a civil to anational one, and is pursued with 
an uhabated fury. 

For seven years it continued to rage—the 
cause of the Patriots now depressed, and the 
prospects gloomy; again, bright and encoura- 
ging. In the most despondent period, the 
young and gallant La Fayette presented him- 
self to Congress and proffered his valuable 
services in the cause of Liberty; disinterested 
and unsolicited, and his noble example was 





— ee 
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by no means undistinguished. France too, 
volunteered her timely and efficient aid.— 
Whilst Washington appeared as the good ge- 
nius of the Revolution, and at length, after 
prodigies of volar had been performed—after 
‘Trentonand Camden and Monmouth have had 
their visits from the battle spirit, the tyrant 
sues for peace—the war is decl. red to be en- 
ded, and the astonishing spectacle is present- 
ed to the world, of the preud British Lion 
crouching to the American Eagle! ‘The then 
taurted and dispised ‘Bit of Striped Bunt- 
ing,” now waves in every sea, and flutters in 
every breeze, and the thunders of her navy 
silence the vain hoas's of the self-styled “* Mis- 
tress of the sea.”’ The 25th of Nov. 1783, 
was the memorable day on which the British 
evacuated their last hold, and a young nation, 
founded on the most liberal princicles, allow- 
ed to perpetuate so good a beginning, and to 
seek its way, unmolested, to the station which 
God and nature has assigned him. There 
have been many revolutions and rebellions, 
but no one, can be compared, in point of pro- 
Vocation or result, to the American. A deep 
and radical reform in the very basis of gov- 
ernment, was the first care of the men of the 
day. Instead of adopting the exploded follies 
and superstitions of the “Old World,”’ they 
determined to try a new experiment, to see 
whether or not, the people were able to gov- 
ern themselves, and to illustrate the quaint 
and eccentric idea, that all men are born free 
and equal. Our matchless constitution was 
then framed, the pride and boast of our coun- 
try; an honor to any age, and to any legisla- 
tive body. 

Need I eulogize the illustrious men, whose 
memories are connnected with every tie of 
country, and with every recollection of the 
‘times that tried men’ssouls.”? ‘To an Amer- 
ican audience the task isan unnecessary one. 
Eulogium would fail to excite the feelings 
of respect which their public actions have ac- 
quired forthem. ‘The names of Washington, 
Lee, Madison, Henry, Randolph, and a host 

_of others equally distinguished, will be per- 
petuated whilst human liberty has an advo- 
cate; and the bright stars of more recent times, 
our Jackson, and Perry, and Harrison, are 
new candidates on the jist for honorable re- 
membrance. 

The Ladies, too, ever foremost in the cause 
of humanity and benevolence, exerted their 
influence in promoting the Revolution. From 
Boston to Charleston, associations were form- 
ed, to encourage and aid the Republicans; and 
although the famous ‘Boston Tea Party,” 

was nota soiree of old women discussing 
| their favorite beverage, still much is to be at- 
tributed to the exertions of the distinguished 
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females of the day, co-operati 
with the popular leaders, 
of their operations was not in the tented field, | 
nor in the cabinet of statesmen. It was) 
theirs to move the hidden springs of action— 
to revive the dooping hopes, to encourage and | 
advise. The women then were patriotic, | 
equally so with the men, and inthe issue of 
the contest, were as much interested as were 
the others; and when their hardy sons were | 
gone to fight the battles of theircountry, THEY | 
HAD, AT LEAST, THE INFINITE SATISFACTION | 
To KXow, THAT, “their mothers knew they | 
were out.” 
The influence of the Revolution has alrea- 
dy been felt throughout the globe. Greece! | 
unhappy Greece! animated by our success, | 
once more blew the torch of liberty into a! 
lively flame, but their gallant exertions were | 
ineffectual, and the heel of the Tyrant forever 
crushed their manly hopes. InSouth Amer- | 
ica, Republics have started into existence | 
from the ashes of their despotisms, and a_ 
“Washington here has created a Bolivar. 
there.” Even now the monarchs of Europe | 
are trembling on their thrones, though they | 
may wield unlimited authority. In our coun- | 
try, the experiment of self-government has 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine expec- 
tations of its supporters. It is now nolonger | 
a doubtful experiment, but has become an'! 
established form of government, attested by | 
67 years of national prosperity. LEvenat this 
present time, when complaining is universal, | 
will she suffer in comparison with any coun- 
try in the civilized world? Shall we com- | 
pare her with Great Britain? The land of 
palaces and poor-houses—of patricians and _ 
plebians—of wealth and poverty—of litera-_ 
ture andignorance. Even there, the free Eng- 
lishman is taxed for the very light of heaven! 
and the strange spectacle is exhibited, of a 
people starving in the midstof plenty! Shall 
we compare her with the situation of France? 
Convulsed with intestine commotions, threat- | 
ening civil discord, anarchy and riot! Even 
there the gay and lively Monsieur, (who used 
tocaper so nimbly and cut pigeon-wings with 
such a grace,) now shakes his head signifi- 


cantly, as if something unheard-of was in the 
wind! 


ng intheir sphere | quired us, and the studies which literature is 
‘True, the theatre | every where making, I would lead him out 


_ation, interest and dependence on each other 
for the protection of their rights and privile- 
_gesto be torn asunder on such a pretext. The 


lueofa popular government, and well know 
‘that in Union there is strength.”* Need I 


_disunion? 
| says **Other misfortunes may be borne or their 


our commerce from the ocean, another gene- 
ration may renew it. If it desolate and lay 
| waste our fields, still undera new cultivation 


to the snug log-cabin of the west, and bid him 
observe the happiness and contentment which 
reigns there; 1 would point him to the cheer- 
ful independence of the farmer, the mechanic 
and the laborer, who go to their toils, in the 
certain assurance that the products are their 
own: I would bid him listen to the merry 
whistling of the Plough-boy, and I would di- 
rect him from thence to the village school- 
house, where all can partake of the benefits of 
a general education. I would then point out 
to him the cities and towns and villages that 
every where meet the eye; the forests of 
masis which the shipping in our harbors pre- 
sent; the Steamer ploughing the waters of 
our inland streams, and the triumphs of ge- 
nius and art in every part of the country; to 
the character and respectability of the nation 
abroad and at home; to the dignity and justice 
of the American Judiciary of past and present 
times; to our Marshall, and Jay, and Bald- 
win! But why is itthat we so often hear the 
demagogue speculating on the perpetuity of 
our government? Are the signs in the politi- 
cal Zodiac foreboding. He answers, that 
party spirit, or any of the exciting and sec- 
tional qnestions that may or will arise, will 
sooner or later, array state against state, in- - 
terest against interest, to the entire separa- 
tion of the American Union! But such fears 
are ill-timed and unfounded, the union of the 
States is too well cemented together, by situ- 


people overall the United States are too well 
convinced ofthe importance of preserving the 
Union. They have tested the utility and va- 


enlarge on the evils of dismemberment and 
Webster in a celebrated Address 


effects overcome. If disastrous war sweeps 


| they will grow green again and ripen to future 


Shall we compare her with apy other | harvests. It were buta trifle even if the 
of the kingdoms of Europe, with Germany, | walls of yonder capitol were to crumble and 
or the Russias? Itis unnecessary! We know | its gorgeous decorations to be covered by the 
enough of other countries to convince the | dustofthevalley. All these might be rebuilt 








most discontented, that our ownland is com- 


paratively the most prosperous and happy! | mo 


This then is certainly to be attributed, in a 
great degree, to our liberal and popular form 
of government. Was a stranger to inquire 
for evidence of our individual and national 
prosperity, passing over the conveniencies 
and comforts which science and art have ac- 


but who shall reconstruct the fabric of de- 

lished government? Who shall rear again 
the well: proportioned columns of constitution- 
al liberty! Who shall frame together the 
skilful architecture, which unites national so- 
vereignty with state rights, individual securi- 
ty and public presperity?’ No gentlemen, if 
these columns fall, they will be raised not 
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again! Like the Coloseum and the Parthenon, | Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 


they wil] be raised not again, but destined,to a | 


mournful, a melanchely immortality. Biter- | 
er, however, will flow over them than were | 
ever shed over the monuments of Roman or 

Grecian art! for they will be the remnants of | 
a more glorious edifice than Greece or Rome | 
ever saw! the edifice of Constitutional Amer- 

ean liberty.” 

But whatis the character of the people into | 
whose hands our Forefathers committed the 
Union. The Americans have adopted the 
motto of a celebrated western hero, **to chose | 
the right way, then go ahead.’”? Enterprise 
and energy are attributed tothe Yankee in an | 
eminent degree. He is familiarly to be met | 
with every where in the four quarters of the | 
globe. He supplies the whole world with | 
the products of his labor and ingenuity.— 
Wherever he goes he ‘astonishes the natives,’ 
with his cute contrivances, his queer notions, 
and sometimes too with his wooden nutmegs! 
He is noted for his indomitable spirit and in- 
dependence of mind under all circumstances. 
Such is, in some degree, the character of the 
people of our republic, and gives evidence at 
least, that they will not readily surrender lib- 
erty for political slavery. 








Ages hence may the sunin heaven shed his |. 
beamson no land more free, more happy, | 
more prosperous than our own country; and | 


when we shall have lived our day and finish- 
ed our course forever, may we receive the hon- 
orable benediction, ‘worthy sons of worthy 
sires,’ and may we be enabled to pass down 
the ensign of liberty, which we received, heau- 
tiful and unsullied, from the patriots of’76, 
to those who are to succeed us, without one 
stripe erased, or one star cbscured, (but rather 
new ones shining there, with the solemn and 
eloquent warning to “guard it well.”? Then 
let us cherish republican institutions—let us 
cherish the Union of the States, as the great 
principle of national politics. 


Who would sever freedoms’ shrine? 

Who would draw th’ invidious line? 

Tho’ by birth one spot be mine 
Dear is all the rest! 

Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars, pure and free! 
By our laws deep-rooted tree, 
By the pasts’ dread memory, 
By our Washington. 
By the common parent tongue, 
By the ties of country strong, 
By our laws bright buoyant young, 





We will still be one. 








Ages shall ye drop again? 
Maker! shall we rashly stain! 
Blessings sent by thee! 
No! receive our solemn vow, 
Whilst before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 
Union! Liberty! 
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BY CULTOR. 

Go, heralds of the Cross! procleim, 
Beyond the ocean’s boundless tide, 

The praises of His wondrous name, 
Who, for our sins, on Calvary died. 


Go to the islands of the sea, 

Round which the mad’ning billows roll; 
Proclaim the year of jubilee, 

And preach release to every soul. 


yo 


Go ye, your hymns of glory raise, 
On Greenland’s dark and distant shore; 
Teach ye Hindostan’s sons to praise, 
And India’s children to adore. 





Go to the regions of the West, 
Where proudly rolls the Atlantic’s wave; 

And tell them of that glorious rest 
Reserved for man beyond the grave. 


Go where the shades of moral night 
Wrap the poor Indian in their gloom; 

Shed on his wilds the gospel light, 
And brigten ye his forest home. 


And while pure love each bosom warms, 

Go ye through deserts dark and deep; 
And fearless. mid their wild alarms, 

Oh! lead your master’s wandering sheep. 


Yes! go ye, and salvation preach 
To dying man, to old and young; 

And He who said, “the nati@ns teach!’’ 
Will guide your feeble, faltering tongue. 


Amid these scenes of deep distress, 
Make known Jehovah’s sacred word; 

Till each uncultured wilderness, 
Blooms as the garden of the Lord. 


And when your toils on earth are past, 
Where endless praise each tongue employ, 
Oh! may you all be found at Jast, 
And be your Saviour’s crown and joy! 
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BERTARDO, THE FAITHFUL. 


BY Ss—. Y—. 


Author of ‘The Mystery,” “The Recreant,” 
‘‘ Bloody-Heart,” §c. 


( Concluded.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BANDIT—THE AGREEMENT. 
Seated in his private studio was Don Mi- 
guel; he had for several hours been engaged 
in concocting a plot, through the mstrumen- 


he proceeded, the darkness grew still more 
dense, rendering every thing wholly invisi- 
ble; presently as he turned the jutting corner 
of the cave, a faint glimmering light shone 
out from the crevices of a door at the extreme 
end of the dark unsightly passage; he so n 
reached the door, and pushing it carelessly 
aside, entered. 


‘Behold!’ he cried as he closed the dooraf- 
ter him. 

‘Behold!’ was the deep response of many 
voices, and Miguel stood ina spacious and 
well lighted room, where we find about twen- 
|ty Spanish Bravoes assembled; their dress 
jconsisted of red and blue peaked caps, with 
| short frocks of black fastened to their bodies 

by belts, and which latter sustained dirks, ra- 





tality ot which he might possess himself of | piers, etc.; and now let us take a slight survey 
the lovely Amelia, his cunning heart resorted | of the apartment. ‘The implements common- 
to all those base ideas to make sure of his|ly made use of by out laws and robbers, were 
chance, but in his cursory determination he’ shining from the walls, and glistening as 
forgot that a slowness of decision would be) though composed of burnished silver. The 
more profitable than a hasty resolution. His hall was not extravagant in appearance, but 
prospect was desperate but a firmness strong- well furnished; fringed drapery was hung 
er than all opposition swayed him; all detri- | around, perhaps for the purpose of hiding the 
ments were removed from his path, and in| uneven walls; some twu or three tables, low 


his imagination he fancied that he held the | cushioned seats, and several chests were the 
object of his reflections within his arms. 


a 
a 
ve 
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‘Bertardo is stronger; a better swordsman 
than Ll, but I doubtless surpass him in schem- 


ing; and he shall locse his bride, if Miguel’s | 


arm can Wrest her from him.’ 

Tus soliloquised Miguel, as he sat alone, 
and fearful of being overheard, he resumed 
his meditations in silence; finishing his covi- 
tations, he arose, buckled on his sword, pla- 
eed iis rapicrin his girdle, and sallied forth. 
Miguel’s steps were directed from the city, 
and when he had passed from its walls, he 
entered a forest, walking on, his course unim- 
peded, he gained the side ofa sweetly mean- 
dering rivulet, along this he strolled, until 
he had walked near a quarter of amile, when 
he halted; it was not yet dark and he paused 
fora while to survey the scenery. 

Being in no way timid, Miguel crossed the 
purling stream, and began to ascend the rug- 


ged pathway, which opened at the fissure of 


an enormous rock, and whose position seem- 
ed to threaten a sudden fall, notwithstanding 
Miguel’s determination was fixed, and en- 
dowed with a sufficient hardihood, to proceed; 
still as he walked forward, a something 
strove toawaken feelings of irresolution with- 
in him; but becoming emboldened with the 
magnitude of the enterprise in which he was 
the sole conductor, he wenton with more than 
usual energy. 

About half way up the steep ascent Miguel 
stopped and turned slightly to his left, at 


which there appeared a kind of a door in the | 
side of a rock, through this he passed, and as 


2 


| only articles of furniture, which with the sin- 
| gular dress of the inmates, gave it quite an air 
| of gaity and ronfance. 
| ‘And how does Don Miguel retain his 
health?’ asked a brawny, withering looking 
fellow, of the intruder, as he passed into the 
‘room with a familiar gait, as though perfect- 
ly in his rightful sphere. 
| Well, well! good friends!’ replied Don Mi- 
guel. 
~ «And what brings thee hither to night, 
| friend Miguel?’ asked another of the gang. 
| ‘Step here and I will whisper my busi- 
| ness?’ replied he. 
) ‘The person done as required, and Miguel 
| whispered something in the ear of the person, 
which seemed to lighten his heart, and turn- 
‘ing to the party, who were now diverting 
| themselves at eards and other games of pas- 
time he spoke. 

‘Leave this idling men, and rouse your- 
selves; business demands you elsewhere than 
here; rise!’ 

In an instant every man was on his feet, 
awaiting further orders. 

‘Prepare!’ was the word, and it was speed- 
ily fulfilled. 

‘1 will join you at the Castle,’ said Migu- 
el; ‘be there shortly, for mot a moment must 
pass, or perhaps twill fail.” Saying this he 
left the hall. 

Seven or eight of the party having prepared 
themselves, were conducted thence by the 
person who had conferred with Miguel.— 
The night was unusually serene and pleasant, 
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and to a great degree, favorably adapted to 
the purposes of the Banditti. Onward they 
marched, for several miles, until they drew 
nigh to a large castle; a heavy drawbridge 
surrounded the massive edifice, and outside 
of which ran a deep redoubt, so thitall com- 
munication with those who inhabited the 
castle, might be cut off from those without. 

‘Miguel told me thatthe drawbridge would 
be let down on the east side,’ said the leader, 
and without a response they marched to the 
place, and there they found no difficulty in 
getting over. 





‘The gates are secure, but it matters not,’ 
whispered one of the men to the leader. 

‘By Jove, we'll have some trouble to a0- | 
complish this business,’ said a second, after 
carefully surveying the wall. 

But | 


‘1 think with you,’ said the leader. 
we had better have our men close previous to | 
making the attempt to scale the wall.’ The | 
men were ranged close to the battlement, | 
whose dark shadows concealed them from | 
view. | 

‘Bring the scaling ladder,’ said the leader. | 

‘Aye, aye!’ responded one of the party, and | 
he began to unfold a huge bundle of ropes, | 
which he had slung upon his back, and when | 
opened, composed an ingeniously wrought | 
ladder, with large lumps of lead fastened se- 
curely, for the purpose of throwing over the | 
wall, and which were sufficiently heavy to, 
balance a man. The ladder was fixed care- | 
fully to its place, and the men mounted one | 
by one, till they had all reached the top of the | 
wall overlooking the garden beneath. | 

‘Was not that prettily done?’ 

‘Yes!’ was the reply. ‘’Tis almost a pity 
to force such an angel to an agreement averse | 
to her feelings.’ 

‘Shall we venture ata descent?’ | 

‘Yes!’ and without waiting for another | 
word, the leader sprang from the wall into 
the yard, and was fora moment completely 
stunned with the leap; a short time transpl- 
ted; the leader was aroused, and the whole 
party safely landed below. 

‘Is that Miguel?’ 

‘Who speaks my name?’ asked the person 
addressed. 

‘Hah, Miguel! come, the Bandits await 
you!” 

‘Are you ready?” 

‘Yes!’ 

‘Then advance!’ 

Every man was anxious and ready at the 
word, and Miguel led the way; bya circui- 
tous route they entered the Castle unheard; 
after passing through several extensive halls 
and suits of rooms, they were conducted into 

~olendid parlour, furnished in the true Span- 
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ish style and grandeur, but description is use- 
less. 

At the further end of the parlor, was seated 
an aged man, busily engaged in writing; as 
the party paraded towards him, he raised his 
head in astonishment, and bestowing a with- 
ering glance on the intruders, and recognizing 
the strangers, he started from his seat. 

‘What brings you heret and how crossed 
you the drawbridge?’ was the first demand of 
the old man, looking stedfastly upon the many 
strange faces that now confronted him. 

‘I'he leader of the gang at this demand step- 
ed forward in an authoritative manner, as if 
possessor of the Castle himself, and answer- 
ed, 

‘What brings us here I can tell thee, but 
presently. How we managed to cross the 
drawbridge I can likewise inform you of,’ and 
as though wanting words he pansed. 

‘Villains, ye doubtless seek my life! 1 
know thy craven features; *twas thy same re- 
creant gang, that once upon the highway, rob- 
bed me of my gold; now are ye within my 
power! Speak not, or I swear each man 
within an hour shall wear a fetter. Don Mi- 
guel has, I feel assured, incited you by bribes 
to join in this conspiracy; he longs for my 
daughter’s hand, but more particularly, for her 

owry. I know full well your meaning now, 
and therefore shall thy lust for wealth be thy 
ruin!’ 

‘Don Almeare, your conclusion is correct; 
but we are not within your power as you sup- 
pose; "tis but an hour since, that Miguel pas- 
sed thy retinue of servants upon the road fol- 
lowing thy son Sebastian and Bertardo.— 
Know then, grey headed miser, thou art alone, 
and what we seek is ours!’ cried the leader in 
a firm voice, assured that none could check 
him in accomplishing what he was bound to 
perform. 


‘Fool! fool!—ha! ha! ha!’ muttered the un- 
flinching Don. 

‘Old man, we cannot tarry here, nor can we 
spend our time with this useless discourse. 
We must proceed to business. -—And now I 
swear, that if you do not agree to what I pro- 
pose, this dagger shall find a sheath in your 
breast.’ This threat was spoken menacingly 
and the Don listened with the most impene- 
trable gravity tothe conclusion, when after 
accommodating his nose witha pinch of high- 
ly favored snuff, ventured at a reply. 

‘Have you, by your own free will stooped 
so low, as to enter into a conspiracy of this in- 
vidious nature? If this is trae, you have my 
determination, that 1 will not sanction any 
proposal whatever which you may offer,’— 
Without speaking further, the Don resumed 
his writing. ‘The whole party looked at each 
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other in bewildered amazement, astounded at 
the manifest boldness of the old man. 


‘Gomez, this idling is only bringing our- | 


selves into the power of my enemy, away 
with words, and let the worst be done instant- 


- ly; the only daughter of Almeare I claim, get 


but a grant to this request, and all is right; 
remember, if you fail, no reward can bee aim- 
ed!’ whispered Miguel, into the ear of the 
leader, and who, unnoticed by the old man, 
pee and as he finished, he again re- 
tired. 


The incentive conveyed inthese words was 
irresistable, and the flashing eyes of Gomez 
proclaimed that a speedy denoument would 
ere longtranspire. With cool deliberation he 
stepped towards the aged Don, and grasping 


him firmly by the collar, lifted him upon his | 


feet. 


‘There! now pledge thyself what I shall 
speak! Give thy daughter in marriage to Mi- 
guel,and with her hand the dowry; say that 
it is granted, sign a paper to the same effect, 
and all will be amicably adjusted, but dare 
refuse, and I fulfil my threat.’ 

‘Let go thy hold or I give the alarm!’ and 
the Don struggled hard to free himself, for- 
getting that his servants were not within his 
hearing. 

‘Speak not above t y slightest breath or 
dread this steel!’ and the sharp point of the 
instrament was pressed against the heaving 
bosom of the yearning Alimeare. 


‘Can it be possible, oh God! that I can | 


sanction the marriage of my daughter to a 
black hearted wretch?’ said the father, and in 
a loud voice he cried, ‘never!’ 
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‘leader after perusing it attentively several 
| times to see whether it was perfect. 
‘That you can shortly have!’ replied Al- 
|/meare. ‘But hark! what sound is that?’ he 
continued as he heard the cracking of the 
| drawbridge. 

| ‘The Banditti grew alarmed, and Gomez 
looked wild, and again turning to the Don 
| said, 

‘Quick! place thy signature, and let us 

| away!’ 
| ‘The Don paused—a smile gathered on his 
| face, and rising, he darted past Gomez, and 
| gained the court yard; he saw lights shining 
on the opposite side of the wall, and heard 
voices, which he recognized as those of Se. 
bastian and his friend Bertardo. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DEFEAT. 





‘Hasten, Bertardo! else ’twill be too Jate!’ 
cried Sebastian, springing from his charger 
_as he stepped off the drawbridge, and the 
| Faithful tullowed him a hasty step. 

‘What, hothere! unbar the gates!’ cried our 
| hero at the top of his voice. 
| ‘Hold bat amoment!’ replied Almeare from 
| Within; and the turning of the heavy bolts 
'soon permitted the gates to swing back, and 
| Bertardo and the others entered. 
| ‘Bolt the gates securely!’ said Sebastian, 
| hastening to the Castle. 

‘Do hasten to the inner parlor! guests await 
your coming!’ said Don Almeare, as he and 
some of the servants fastened the bolts to 
their places, to prevent any person from going 


| 


| 
| 


‘Almeare I tell you ’tis uscless to longer | 0Ut- 
refuse—thy life isin myhands. Ihave thus} The infuriated Bertardo, followed by his 
defered my threat to give you a chance to! campanions, rushed EN MAssE into the cham- 
save it; for the last time, I ask you, will you | ber, and were astounded to behold the Banditti 
sign your name to my proposals?’ _ there assembled, and remaining in the same 
‘1 will do as you wish me!’ said the Don. | position that Almeare had left them. Gomez 
‘Youact the wisest part thereby,’ said Go-| was naturally a daring fellow, but he feared 


mez, quitting his hold. 
to the completion.’ 


‘Now let us hasten | an encounter with the well-skilled Bertardo. 
| Resolution was indelibly stamped upon his 


The Don with his characteristic coolness | expressive countenance; not a muscle of his 


dipped the pen into the ink, and producing a | 
new sheet of parchment, wrote the following 
article: 

«| do hereby declare and agree to give 
the hand of my daughter Amelia in marriage 
to Don Miguel, Di. Prosp., and that, when she 
shall have entered the marriage state, I give 
to her the sum of ten thousand pounds ster- 
ling as a dowry, and a yearly income of one 
thousand.” 

‘Read that!’ said the Don, throwing the 
parchment to Gomez, wanting his signature. 

‘That is well! now thy signature is only 
reqnired to make it complete,’ remarked the 


gigantic frame moved; his restless eye no 


longer fluctuated in its sphere, but was in- 
tensely fixed upon those who had just enter- 
ed—still he felt uneasy under the glance of 
the excited youth. Don Miguel was no soon- 
er apprized of Bertardo’s arrival, than he en- 
deavored to effect his escape by lifting the 
window; this proving ‘unsuccessful, he felt 
that he was doomed to remain, and hear his 
doom from the lips ofthe Faithful. 
‘Scorpions! what do ye here? What fcul 
design now agitates your craven bosoms, and 
thus with furious desperation sends you ona 
base unprofitable errand hither?’ demanded 
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our hero, brandishing his sword, and regard- 
ing the robbers with a scornful sneer, that 


might have melted their valor, had any re- | 


mained with them after such a surprise. 

‘Ye midnight prowlers! ye worse than 
fiends! ye cursed reptiles, whose business is 
to strike a blow against the defenceless when 
succor is afar!’ cried Sebastian enraged, and 
his whole intellect appeared as though enfla- 
med. ‘Ha! what is this?’ he continued, seiz- 
ing the parchment, and reading the contents, 
which his father had been forced to write. 

‘What does it portend?’ asked Bertardo ad- 
vancing. 

‘There, read for thyself.’ 

Bertardo glanced over it, end his fine coun- 
tenance changed. 

‘And traitors! infernal villains as you are! 
have ye basely forced this codicil from that do- 
ting old man? but who, if once aroused, could 
stand a contest with thy best swordsmen’ 
said Bertardo. 


‘Bertardo!’ began Gomez, somewhat col- 
lectedly, *You and your fiery friend are some- 
what rash; pray listen to a calm disclosure.’ 

‘Be hasty!” 

‘Don Miguel there!’’ resumed Gomez. 

‘Where is Don Miguel?’ exclaimed both 
youths in one voice, their eyes following the 


direction indicated by the pointing finger of 


Gomez. 
‘There!’ but the person of Don Miguel had 
found means to escape. 
‘Proceed!’ said Bertardo, again facing Go- 
mez, who continued. 
‘As lremarked, Don Miguel lured me and my 
party to obtain from Almeare, his consent to 


the marriage of Amelia with him, and likewise | 


with her hand to secure the marriage portion. 
Through the assistance of our employer we 
were admitted into the Castle, and had thus 
far succeeded with threats, when your sudden 
appearance, caused us to meet with a refusal 
from the old Donto sign the article. You 
have briefly the plot!’ 


‘Then I suppose you were to be well re- 


munerated for this villainous performance?’ 
‘Trae!’ 


‘And therefore, this being a part of your | 


calling, | freely pardon you. You and your 
men may safely depart; butif Miguel is with- 
in these walls, his heart’s blood stains this 
floor to night.’ 


‘If thou art ready, we would fain depart,’ 


said the anxious Gomez sheathing his sword; | 


his men following his example. 

They were soon conducted from the room; 
the gates were unbolted, and they permitted 
to depart; Bertardo and Sebastian retired to 


consult with each other on the recent trans- 
actions. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE ATTEMPT—THE RESCUE. 


During the time occupied in controversy 
between Gomez, Bertardo, and Sebastian, 
_Don Miguel stole from where he stcod, and 
| retreating cautiously towards the door, suc- 


i . : . 
ceeded in escaping from the house unperceiv- 


| ed; as he gained the court-yard, he espied Al- 
| meare and his servants, and this assured him 
| that but a slight chance for further escape 
would be presented to him! Fora moment 
| he paused to again consider what was best to 
| be done, in the present dangerous state of af- 
\fairs. He thus stood for some time, then 
| turning quickly upon his heel, he preesed for- 
ward to an open door, into which he went, 
and now we find him groping through a dark 
hall, and after much trouble reached its ex- 
_tremity; a long flight of winding stairs are 
| presented, and with noiseless celerity he as- 
-cends them; his hand touched on the spring 
_ of a door which aroused within him a desire 
to enter; lifting the latchet carefully, a step 
| brought him into the sleeping apartment of 
| Amelia! He closed the door after him so 
| gently, that not theslightest sound was made; 
,and glancing arovnd, he beheld the lovely 
_being seated upon a damask covered sofa near 
|toa raised window, to inhale the passing 
| breeze, which bore upon it the sweet scented 
| perfume from the wild flowers of the forest, 
| and the odor from the blooming gardens be- 
,low. Amelia seemed wraptup in deep medi- 
| tation, and did not observe the entrance of 
Don Miguel; for a while the captivated youth 
| stood gazing with the most thrilling delight 
on the fascinating creature, whose excceding 
loveliness alonelad ensnared his too suscept- 
ible heart, and was now conducting him with 
an enthusiastic energy onward in his mad ca- 
reer to the very goal of premature ruin; his 
devotedness was too powerful, nor could any 
motive check him. Miguel became still 
more struck with the beauty which manifest- 
ed itself still stronger, and each future look 
| assured him that it was increasing. 
‘Amelia!’ . 

That voice startled her as from a dream; 
and she arose from her seat much excited, 
and observing Mignel, would have shrieked, 
had he not continued, 


‘Amelia! for heaven’s sake speak not above 
thy breath.’ 


‘Vile wretch! how came you here?’ exclaim- 
ed Amelia. 
_ *Thou knowest but too well the induce- 
‘ment, which wings my steps to thy cham- 
'ber—thy many charms, and ahatred for him 
| Whom thou dost preferto love. Say —’ 
‘Hateful wretch, begene! thy ungracious 
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presence is to me worse than the most horrid | ‘ouble power of mine, now nerved anew, 


_demon!’ cried Amelia, affrighted at the sud- 


den appearance of Miguel. She, however, 
discovered a smile of remote meaning light- 
ing his otherwise grim features, and she was 
silent. 

‘Amelia! harkeu! long have I desired to 
hold converse with you, and only now is the 
moment here. I have broached my love to 
you alone, and you have cruelly refused me. 
Now I swear, that no longer will I sue fora 
return of tuat fondness which my heart yields 
for you. You cannot be heard by any in the 
Castle, and therefore, I shall begin my task.’ 
As Miguel spoke a deep spirit of evil seemed 
to move him; his countepance no longer shone 
with the radiating avd unusual mark of plea- 
sure which buta moment previous. beamed 
from it. 

‘Don Miguel! dare you but attempt my ho- 
nor, and this dagger that instant touches thy 
heart.’ 


then thou conquerest me. 
have my determination.’ 
‘Unmanly Spaniard as you are! unworthy 
of the soil which you call your native land!’ 
cried the heioic maiden. 
Don Miguel now drew his sword in his left 


If otherwise, you 


hand and thus addressed her, 


‘Now Amelia, I tell you to desist—be no 
longer hestile ~—” 

‘I tell you—never!’ 

‘Quite conclusive!’ replied Miguel, firmly, 
and :ushing upon her struck the dagger from 
her hand, then throwing aside his sword, he 
caught her in his arms; she shrieked; his 
hand was on her mouth, and the next instant 
Miguel lay prostrate on the floor, stricken by 


an unknown hand. 


A beautiful dagger glittered in her | 


hand whilst she placed herself in a proper po- | 


sition for resistance. 


‘] never yet was base enough to war in arms | 


against a woman—but strike me if you will, 
or sheath thy dagger, and we will converse in 
friendship,’ replied Miguel. 

‘Never will this dagger be sheathed, until 
thy dastard form is far from my sight.’ 

‘Oh, cruel gir.! but no, I have sworn to 
plead no longer; my eyes shall never again be 
moistened with a tear, when supplicating at 
thy shrine!’ Once more Don Miguel paused, 
he looked at Amelia, who returned his glance 
with one that spoke of bitter defiance. Now 
his eyes rested on the door, and collecting 
himself, he folded his arms and remained si- 
lent. Deep, fearful and expressive decision 
was strongly developed in his knit brows and 
flashing eye. With a sudden spring he 
reached Amelia; his right hand grasped the 
dagger and endeavored to wrest it from her, 
but by a quick impulse, the sharp instrument 
was drawn through his closed hand, and left 
several deep gashes. ‘The blood oozed fast 
from the wound, and Miguel remained aghast 
and powerless. Amelia, with her self pos- 


session, retired a few paces from him, and 


paused to contemplate the now discomfitted, 
though unfortunate Miguel. 


‘See! see! the purple stream is fast ebbing | 


away; it flows as if it were in a tiny rivulet, 


but thou.shalt have an accession to thee. Flow | 


on! flow on! a moment more and all will be 
justas 1 wish it!’ said Miguel, in a half craz- 
ed tone, addressing the blood which flowed 
copiously from his lacerated hand. 


‘Bertardo!’ shouted Amelia, falling into his 
extended arms, for it was he who had struck 
the treacherous Miguel. 

‘Amelia, how is this?’ asked her lover, im- 
printing akiss on her trembling hand. 

A moment served to offer an explanation. 

‘Don Miguel, rise!’ said Bertardo quitting 
Amelia. 

Don Miguel now glanced upward, and see- 
ing Bertardo standing by his side, he feared 
to rise, lest that moment would seal his fate 
forever. 

‘Bertardo!’ muttered the fallen one in a 
trembliny voice. 

‘Arise, Don Miguel!’ Bertardo now caught 
him by the hand and raised him to his feet, 
= for the first time beheld the blood on the 

oor. 


‘Whence came this blood?’ enquired our 
hero. 

‘from this wound,’ answered Miguel, ex- 
hibiting his hand, and Amelia explained, still 
further the cause. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Bertardo, ‘a wo- 
man has drawn the first blood, and’tis not 
meet, that Bertardo’s sword shou!d aim where 
women only need to strike to conquer; this 
sword was made for better purposes—not 
paitroons like thee.’ 

‘It you will not engage him, perhaps he 
would like to retire!’ said Amelia, ina cutting 
tone that pierced the heart of Miguel, whose 
head was hanging upon his breast,’as though 
shame would not permit him to hold it up- 
right. 

‘I would not that you should tarry long 


against your inclination; take now your use- 


‘Amelia! | 


less sword and hence, and never, while life is 
thine, attempt any thing, where thy valor will 
not bea second to the enterprise!’ said Ber- 


still I find you up in warlike array against | tardo giving him his sword. 


my claims—no more I ask in humble strains 
that you should forego your resolution. 


Miguel accepted it; he paased a moment, 


If| and casting a look, mingled with revenge 


your frail arm can brace itself against the ' upon them, he hastily left the room. 
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‘Perhaps this lesson will be sufficient for 
him,’ said Amelia, laughing at the defeat of 
the forlorn wretch, as he left her presence. 

‘This will not be his last attempt to obtain 
revenge, and it isnow requisite in me to be on 
my guard against his cunning intrigues and 
villanies,’ replied Bertardo. 

CHAPrer vil. 
THE DENOUMENT. 

Itis true that Don Miguel loved—and that, 
too, with the deepest and most devoted sin- 
cerity that man is capable of acknowledging. 
A single glance at the object of his attach- 
ment was sufficient to warm his heart and 

* produce the loftiest desires that the vainest 
egotist ever contemplated or conceived. The 
Spaniard’s love is indubitably stronger than 
any other feeling; but when jealousy flings 
itself before his excited imagination, it; ex- 
hales the most powerful weapon to touch 
the reckless shafts of passion. ‘There is no 
passion which developes itself with so much 
force as Jealousy, and the possessor’s whole 
ambition, is to obtain redress; to wipe out the 
blot which his adversary may have placed up- 
on his easily stained honor. In his estima- 
tion, his reputationis worthlessif sullied with 
a reproachful mark, and unless he can wipe 
it away, by an act of retaliation, he is a mere 
no body in the world’s eye. ‘I'hese were the 
chief incentives which impelled Miguel to 
become so reckless; but he wasalways thwar- 
ted in his undertakings. 

A protound melancholy siezed his decay- 
ing intellect, and his appearance was shortly 
changed from his customary bo'dness, which 
pervaded its outlines. to a pale emaciated 
glow, which displayed the eventful ruin inci- 

ent to frequent disappointments. This sud- 
den subsidence in his person indicated the 
startling fact, of the departure of the enfeebled 
Miguel from this world, where his troubles 
were fast accumulating, to another, where in 
peace he might forever reside, and be no long- 
er harrassed withthe series of vexations and 
unfortunate misadventures through which his 
sanguine and uneasy spirit had intuitively led 
him. 

Several days after the recent rencontre, re- 
corded in th last chapter, Bertardo was seat- 
ed in a well furnished recom in his Father's 
mansion, and deeply engaged in forming plans 
for the purpose of soon celebrating his ap- 
proaching nuptials with the beautiful and 
fascinating Donna Amelia. 

The door of Bertardo’s apartment was now 
pushed cautiously opened and Don Miguel 
walked into the room; his entrance was un- 
heard, and folding his arms he gazed upon 
Bertardo. Now rauttering a low curse be- 
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tween his clenched teeth, he drew fromhis 
belt a poignard which he poised carefully in 
his hand, and made another step forward.— 
Bertardo at that moment raised his eyes, and 
observed on the opposite wall, the form of a 
man diinly reflected. In an instant he was 
on his feet, and turning, beheld the execrable 
Miguel. He was pale, and seemed bent un- 
der the influence of some latent disease, his 
sunken eye portrayed the melancholy which 
was fast consuming him. Bertardo’s heart 
bled in pity for the wretch who thus basely 
endeavored to take away his life, nor did he 
as others wonld have done, draw his sword 
and strike the intruder down, for his unwar- 
rantable temerity. 

‘Don Miguel, truly I pity you,’ said Ber- 
tardo in a feeling manner, that might have 
broken at once the proud spirit Which urged 
Miguel to act so ungenerously. 

‘Pity me!’ murmured Miguel, lowering the 
hand which sustained the poignard. 

‘Aye thou; none otherso much demands an 
extension of that passion as thyself; you are 
seriously in love, but unfortunately, your love 
is not returned; therefore I pity you.’ 

‘Bertardo!’ 

‘Don Miguel, I know what you would say; 
that yon cannot abide my pity—but receive 
it. Ido pity you—I feel deeply for your mis- 
fortune. Had you killed me and obtained by 
my blood the hand of Amelia, would it have 
been well for you?’ 

‘Bertardo, this is sarcasm which deeply en- 
ters my bosom; nor can, Don Miguel, of as 
noble blood as you, withstand it. If in com- 
bat with me, you will deign to take part, I 
will most gladly take part with you.’ 

‘I have no wish to take away your life, nor 
will I risk a combat with you.’ 

‘Deny me not I entreat you! You and I 
both love the same object, but you have gain- 
ed theascendency. 1am, therefore, left with- 
outa spark of consolation; and if you will not 
strike against my steel, I willno longer seek 
your life. I leave you now, and perhaps you 
will never see me again. Farewell, Bertar- 
do! I wish you happiness; deny me not there- 
fore, the request, that 1 may likewise be hap- 
py—if not here, elsewhere. I claim a place 
in a brighter sphere—in Heaven!’ and Don 
Miguel raised his hand upwards, and glancing 
once more at Bertardo, retired. 

‘Poor Miguel!’ said Bertardo, ‘you are 
not now as you once were, when in your 
youthful days you were joyous—when bright 
anticipetions urged you onward—but now 
all your glorious anticipations are buried in 
the dust.’ 

This conduct of Miguel, to some may ap- 
pear reprehensible in the extreme; but then, 
when we take into consideration, the cause 
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which Jed him into the many difficulties which | 
he encountered in his progress, we cannot 
reasonably censure him for thus overstepping 
the bartier which honor had erected between 
him and the object of bis putsuit. ‘Th- pas- 
sion which reigned triumphant in bis bo- 
som, was not to be crushed by mere failures 
in the execution of what his mind had intuai- 
tively formed. Finding, however, that all | 
his trivial p!ans were frustrated, he yielded | 
to his better disposition, and quietly resigned | 
all claim to the beautiful and endearing crea- 

ture, who blind to his sentiments, had given 

her hand to another. Miguel’s bosom was dis- | 
robed of every spark of resentment which had 

previously animated it; he saw and felt the 
generosity of his competitor, and therefore, 
no other alternative remained, than to lay 
aside the fondest desires of his heart and give 
place to kindlier fee!ings towards the suc- 
cessful, though generous Bertardo.* 

Notwithstanding the many rencontres he- 
tween our hero and Miguel, still he regarded 
him as a friend, and all past dissensions were 
forgotten—animosity no Jonger exhibited a 
sway over the reconciled Bertardo. A true 
and forgiving manner, as we have previously 
mentioned, were the principal traits of his 
character. 

That long wished for epoch in the life of our | 
hero was fast approaching to crown his de- 
sires and complete his happiness. ‘The dawn 
of that auspicious day created an era in the, 
life of Bertardo, which he never failed to com- 
memorate at its"approach, and hailed it as the 
moment when all the troubles which life sus- 
tains are banished from the possessor. 

The large parlor of Almeare was beauti- | 
fully decorated for the occasion of Bertardo’s | 
marriage with the lovely Amelia. Splendor | 
appeared to deck each object, imparting a 
rich glow of elegance which even surpasses | 
the imagination in conjecture and description. | 
The aristocratic denizens of the city graced | 
the scene with their presence. The beauty | 
and accomplishment which beamed from the 
countenances of the women, yielded a cheer- | 
ing and delightful feeling to the guests. The | 
gay love ditties of the Spaniards rang thro’out 
the apartment, and the sweet tones of music 
assisted in producing that pleasure which 
generally 2ccom panies such a meeting as this. 
Sadness would not dare to force her polluted 
form where nought save festivity reigned.— 
After the ceremony was performed and the 
nuptial supper over, music and dancing occu- 
pied the attention of the guests. ‘The whole 
was truly a pleasing sight; to none more so 
than Bertardo and his lovely bride. 

Within the parlor were Sebastian, Gonzo- 
les, Don Miguel, and the despicable leader of 
the Banditti. The last named persons were 
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invited by Bertardo, who commiserating them 
for their lack of honor, rather than cbndemn- 
ing them for their conduct, had invited them 


to witness the ceremony: 


The aged Gonzolas, the particulars of whose 
life we have recorded, lived but a ‘ew years 
alter this event, but had the satisfaction of be- 
holding his long lost son, the particulars of 
whose history isas follows:—Ferdinand the 
cruel destroyer of his Father's happiness, ra- 
covered from the blow which he received from 
Gonzol s. and still bent on revenge hastened 
to Madrid, but finding Louisa dead, he stole 
her only offspring from its father, when be 
sailed to various parts of the world, and in due 
time the youth att ined the age of manhood. 
Ferdinand had the audacity to tell the young 
man his mother’s history and the treatment 
which she had received from him. This in- 
censed the youth to.madness, and he was not. 
long in forming a sclieme to revenge what he 
rightly considered the wrongs of his parents. 
While Ferdinand was s'eeping in his room he 
was assassinated, and the young man re- 
turned to his father. and'‘lived long to enjoy 
the fortune which was left him. 

Sebastian soonafter these events quarreled 
with Miguel; a challenge was the result, and 
both fel’. 

The Banditti who rendered their assistance 
to Miguel, were soon after dispersed [by the 
death of their leader. 

Having drawn our adventurous history to 
a close, we take an adieu of our reader, hop- 
ing that, ifhe ever should he engaged in any 
such transactions, a generous disposition may 
assist him, because patience and forbearance 


almost always affect that which hastiness and 
anger destroys. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S BOWER. 


BY ALLAQUIPA. 


Thou’st said, when spring shall deck the plain; 
And all is beauteous, bright, and gay; 
Thou’lt come to this lone home again, 
To whilea few short hours away. 


When spring shall come,1’ll pluck the rose, 
With flowers from every flowery tree; 
I'l] cull each choicest bud that blows, 
And of them twine a wreath for thee. 


I’ll seek me out some favorite spot, 

Where wild vines o’er the branches twine’ 
And there 1’]l plant forget-me-not, 

And some young sprigs of jessamine. 
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Around, the hyacinth shall sp‘ing, 
And fend its fragrance to the air; 

Thee shall the sweet white lily fling 
The dew-drops, from its bose fair. 


There shall the honey suckle bend, 
With leafy folds, around my bower; 
And its soft odorous breath shall blend 

With scenting shrab, and lily flower. 


There shall the wild bird of the grove 

Sing sweetly from the bendine spray; 
And there shali coo the little dove, 

And robin chant his roundelay. * 


‘Then come, dear brother, to tlie grot 


Twined by a sister’s generous care; 
Come, see the arbor [ have sought; 
And 1 wit! fly to meet thee there. 
ya 








LOVE AND MARRIED LIFE. 
That the love of married life and the love of 


courtship are dissimilar, is perfectly true; the 


latter is the love of idealism, the former the 
love of reality. ‘The angel of the expectant 


‘lover becomes the woman of the married man; 


and, therefore, argue the young gentlemen 
above, love is fled, because, who can love a 
woman? We can, and what is more to the 
purpose, we do. The affection that links to- 
gether man and wife, is a far ho'ier and more 
enduring pasion than the enthusiasm of young 
love. It may want its gorgeousness, it may 
want its imaginative character, but it is far 
richerin holy and trusting attributes. Talk 
not to us of the absence of love iw wedlock? 
What! because a man has ceased to ‘sigh like 
a furnace,”’ are we to believe that the fire is 
extinct?. No! it burns witha steady and bril- 
liant flame, shedding a benign influence upon 
existence, a million times more precious and 
delightful than the cold dreams of philosophy. 
Bulwer is a sentimentalist in love, and the 
author of **Woman’’ is one 
+‘To whose sinooth rubbed soul can cling 

Nor form nor feeling, great or small, 
A reasoning, self-sufficient thing; 

An intellectual all in all.” 

_ We ilove women as she is, nor would we 
give a farthing for angels, such as are wis ied 
for by many of the writers before us. We 
must have for our companion, woman—and 
woman is a being*of noble and generous im- 
pulses, of the purest sensibilities, of the most 
delicate sympathies, and of the most touch- 
ing affections. Who can comfort in sickness 
and can be a ministering angel in times of 
deep distress. Who will add to our enjoy- 
ment of the things of this world, and be a par 


ticipator with us in all our hopes and expec- 
tations, ‘ 
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TOUCH NOT THE BOWL. 
BY S—. Y—. 

Teuch not the bowl, whose influence 
Mad’uing al] our senses, drives from ourmind 
The solemn, tho’ sweet sensibility 
Which forins the man; let wisdom reign sole 

king : 
O’er all his ways! 


It is a baneful draught 

Which poisons all our pleasures, health de- 
Stroys; 

And sends us quickly to an early grave, 
The emblem of a drunkard, a sot, an 
Out-cast. There is a false and fatal pow’r 
ingender’d in the cup; unseen beneath 
The sparkling brim, a fiend concealed lies. 
Its venom’d fangs slight pierce at first, until 
The unwary wretch, led on so easily, 
Starts at the sting, and then, alas! when ’tis 
Too late, he finds a viper at his heart. 
It gnaws thio’ all the fountains of the mind, 
Destroying peace; an eager flame within, 
Yonsumes the last sad relic of a short, 
Sut mispent life. 


Thus the inebriate, without 

A hope of happiness, goes hence; earth’s 
charms 

Had n t the magic in each chasten’d grace 
Towin him from his ways. ‘The glorious 
Anticipations of the Heavenly gift, 
Which from the hand of God is to be given 
To hiscreatu;es here, could notentice him 
To desert the path of drunkenness, that 
Leads to death; for Heaven will not be stain’d 
With such degenerate ones, who madly 
Run to ruin, sin and death, against the 
Holy laws of Him, who gave them being. 








If you see a Jady presenting a gentleman 
with something sideways, at arm’s length, 
with her head turned another way, speaking 
to him with a look and accent different from 
what she uses to others—it is her husband. 


A READY RETORT. 

A drunken lawyer going into church, was 
observed by the minister, who addressed him 
thus: ‘I will bear witness against that sinner 
at the day of judgment.”’ ‘The lawyer shak- 
ing his head with drunken gravity, replied— 
‘“‘] have practised twenty years at the bar, 
and have always found that the greatest ras- 
cal is the first to turn State’s evidence.’ 
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NOTICE. 
The undersigned having withdrawn their 





connexion from the “Literary Casket,” in 
consequence of an honorable difference of opi- 
nion between the Proprietor and themselves, 
relative to the management thereof, embraces 
this opportunity of returning their acknow- | 
ledgements to those kind friends and corres- 
pondents, who extended to them the word of 
approbation, during their editorial manage- 
ment of the **CaskerT.”’. 

In thus separating our connexion from the | 
“Casket,” the pleasures of conducting which 
have been so greatly enhanced by some of the 
strongest ties of personal friendship, with ma- 
ny of our-correspondents, we are happy in hav- | 
jng to introduee as our successor, Dr. A. W. 
PatTerson, than whom none is more worthy, 
orcapable of filing the editorial chair of the 
“Casket”? with honor to himself and credit 
to the publication. 

JOHN P. GLASS, 











JOHN P. BETKER. 
February 1, 1843. 








TO THE READER. 

The Casket in future, will be issued in an 
improved style. It will be printed on new 
type, on a superior quality of paper, and be 
put up in handsomely printed covers. 

To render it more in character with Period- 
icals of the kind, an entire change will be 
made in the spirit of its contents. It, there- 
fore, will be exclusively devoted to the prov- 


suited” be presented, except perhaps, occa- 
sionally, such an article as may treat directly 
of the subjects of its poges. 


Many of the best writers of the West have 





been secured to contribute toits columns. In 


3 


all, itis hoped the work may continue to 
meet that liberal acceptance which has here- 
tofore been kindly extended to literary jour- 
nals in our city. P. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The “Rine,”’ will appear in our next. We 
return our thanks to the author. 

‘ALonzo,’ contains entirely too much prose. 
The author had intended to write poetry but 
fas completely failed. His poetical machine 
is certainly out of order, 

‘Market Street,’ cannot appear. Com- 
munications of its nature are not suited to our 
columns, while there are many papers in the 
city whose editors would, no doubt, gladly 
lay its contents before their readers. 





CONGRESS 

Is doing very little in the way of business. 
The most important law that has passed is 
the act repealing the Bankrupt law of lastses- 
sion. Should this law be repealed, we may 
expect that speculation will iinmediately com- 
mense, and unlimited credit again be the or- 
der of the day, for yearsto come. Those per- 
sons who have been relieved from the pay- 
ment of their debts will not be long idle in 
setting afloat splendid schemes to realize for- 
tunes in a short time. 

We give below the lawas ithas passed the 
House of Representatives, and late accounts 


state that there is no doubt of its passage in 
the Senate. 


‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Am- 
erica in Congress assembled, That an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved on the 19th August, 1841, be, and 
the same hereby is, repealed: Provided, That 
this act shall not affect any case or proceed- 
ing in bankruptcy commenced before the pas- 
sage of this act, or any pains, penalties, or 
forfeitures incurred under the said act; but 
every such proceeding may be continued to 
its final consummation in like manner as if 
this act had not been passed.” 





A clear unblemished charactercomprehends 
not only the integrity that will not offer, but 
the spirit that will notsubmit to an injury.— 


Junivs. 
‘ 
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EDUCATION. 


The Report of the Board of Education for 
the city and county of New York, states the 
remarkable fact, that out of 62,952 children of 
a suitable age to receive instruction, accord- 
ing to the census of 1840, there are now 56,- 
217 actually being instructed at the various 
schools, public and private, in that city and 
county; leaving only 6,735 children who are 
not at present receiving instruction in schools. 


[  —_—— z 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The following article in relation to our ear- 
ly history, we think, is well worthy of the 
attention of the reader. It embraces infor- 
mation in a small compass, which is not read- 
ily to be met with, except after much labcr 
and research. Its details are important, and 
to the rising generation, such historical facts 
ought to be in the hands of every one, who 
is at all desirous of being thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the most important incidents in Am- 
erican history. 

“The number of Continental troops and 
militia furnished by the several states during 


the nine years of the contest, from 1775 to 1783 
inclusive, was as follows: 


Continentals. Militia. Total. 
N. Hampshire, 17,496 2,693 19,589 
Massachusetts, 68,007 16,155 84,162 
Rhode Island, 5,908 4,284 10,192 
Connecticut, 34,039 7,782 41,821 
New York, 17,341 3,314 20,655 
Pennsylvania, 25,608 7,357 32,965 
New Jersey, 10,736 6,055 16,791 
Delaware, 2,319 376 2,695 
Maryland, 12,912 4,127 17,039 
Virginia, 26,668 5,620 32,288 
North Carolina, 7,263 7,263 
South Carolina, 6,417 63417 
Georgia, 2,679 2,679 


The first State Constitutions were adopted 
by the following Colonies, before the Declar- 
ation of Independence:-—New Hampshire, S. 
Carolina, Virginia, New Jersey, in 1774. 

The remainder of the “Old Thirteen,” a- 
dopted their Constitutions as follows after the 
Declaration:—Maryland, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Georgia, 1776; New York, 1777; Mas- 
sachusetts, 1780; Vermont, 1786. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
adopted by the Convention of which George 
Washington was President on the 17th of 





September, 1787. It was ratified by Congress 
July 14th, 1788, and went into operation on 
the first Wednesday of March, 1789. It was 
adopted by the several States in the following 
order and time; the assent of nine States was 
required before the adoption by Congress.— 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, in 
1787; Georgia, Connecticut, Massachnsetts, 
Maryland, South Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, New York, in 1788; North 
Carolina, 1789; Rhode Island, 1790; Ver- 
mont, 1791. 





THE MISSES G ’S. 

The literary character of these ladies has 
now become so generally established, that it 
requires nothing from us to sustain their al- 
ready eminent reputation. 
etical productions have appeared in the “Lit- 
eRARY Messencer,”’ and not a few have a- 
dorned the pages of the **CaskeT,”’ since its 
institution. We have always been pleased» 
as well as instructed, in perusing their effu- 





sions. Poetry is a natural, heaven-inspired 
gift. Itis not the exact number of feet toa 


line that constitutes it genuine; but the clear, 
exalted sentiments embodied. Neither is it 
the euphonious thyme, acompetent judge will 
pronounce true poetry; but the smooth grace- 
ful manner in which it is expressed. The art 
of writing good poetry is inherentas the very 
birth. The mind that composes it, must be 
pure as the Creator made it, and rise above 
the sordid attractions of earth; and the kind 
emanating from such a source, will be deep, 
lasting, and carry the marks of the author with 
it. Ofsuch a nature are the writings of the 
Misses G’s. Unpedantic in their manner 
their effusions seem as if bursting spontane- 
ously from uncorrupted fountains of thought. 
Artless, unaffected, pleasing and deeply im- 
pressive. While a host of poetasters are dai- 
ly issuing their works from the press, and 
imposing on the public with their metered 
doggerel, they, like the most brilliant stars, 
look calmly, unehangingly down, while these 
transient meteors flash for a brief moment, 
and then disappear, forever, from view. A- 
bout their poems, we have invariably seena 
beauty to admire, a merit to esteem, a chaste- 
ness imbellishing, and thrilling sentiments to 


Many of their po- _ 
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applaud; which are uncolored with the custo- 
mary gloss of far-fetched language, or the low 
phrases of egotism. Our most distinguished 
peetesses never presented us with more beau- 
tiful poetry, than is to be found in some of the 
contributions of these rural daughters of Song. 
It comes direct from the heart, and find its 
way to the reader’s; and the soft shade of me- 
laucholy whieh characterizes it, cannot but 
soften the heart of adamant, 

Who would ask for a more sublime strain 
than the following, in which their peculiar 
bereavements are feelingly adverted to. 
‘Long have I sought, mid this world of trouble, 

Some dear friend to whom my soul might 

cling; 
But death, ah! death would still my woes re- 
double, 


By snapping, one by one each silken string.” 

Few, very few, indeed, have been called to 
mourn over the death of so many dear friends 
as they; and yet, inthe midst of their spirit- 
killing griefs; while the heart was yet smart- 
ing under these sore bereavements, some of 
their most touching melodies have been pen- 


tear, in reading the measured recital cf each 
successive bereavement. But let us quote 
again; Even in summer, whenall else is gay 
and light—when the birds are singing their 
sweetest notes-—when the flowers are in bloom 
—when the woods and meadows are green, 
how mournfully awakes their lyre. Listen:— 


‘‘But Summer, Oh! bright summer, 
While on thy balmy wing, 

A wreath ofjoy and happiness, 
To others thou dost bring, 

To me, Oh! are those sable robes 
Upon thy pinions borne 

Which I so long with heavy heart, 
Amid thy smiles have worn.” 


We could add mere, but our limits forbid; | 


and we shall take leave of these sweet poetes- 
ses, With one more extract. 
‘Our harps have solong been awakened to wo 


That the wind, which now sighs o’er the | 


chords, 

Can only, in wild broken strains from them 
flow, 

Like accent in sorrowful words. 


Long, long have we strove to awake in each 
strain 























The light notes of gladness and joy; 

But Death sweeps his hand o’er the wires 
again, 

And blights what he may not destroy.” 








For the Literary Casket. 


DIRGE FOR THE DEPARTED YEAR. 
BY ALCYPHRON. 


~ Time’s broad wings, the year has fleeted 

ys 

Ant gee -— to where, no mortal tongue can 
tell; 

But with a hearty squeeze, away did fly, 

And beckoned each, a long, a last farewell. 

My hand, as painful from his grasp it fell, 

Retained achrystal tear in sadness shed, 

Which he essayed, but vainly, to dispell, 

Ere from his glist’ningeye it downward sped, 

Ahd, o’er my hand, in clean but transient snow 
drops spread. 


Yes! he has gone, with all his joy and woe; 

To ne’er return and give us back those days 

“— Time has made us, ah! too late, now 
now 


Were spent in false and visionary ways. 


pen" | How many those to whom this day displays 
ned. O! we have dropped a sympathizing | 


The great deceiving snares of wily Hope; 
And who no warmth can find in Memory’s 
rays, 
To cheer the shadowy darkness where they 
e,— 


gro 
Since it but tells of that, which did theirgrasp 
elope! 


He’s gone! and oh, what sighs and tears denote 

Like monumental stone, his flight from earth; 

What dirges on the page of Memory wrote, 

O’er buried hopes himself had given birth ! 

What visions bright, once deemed of priceless 
worth, 

Which he had early promised to bestow, 

Were never gained; else found a glittering 
dearth, 

Unable to relieve man’s wants below, 


ose to him one single stream of comfort 
ow! 


*Tis ever thus that year rolls after year, 
Impetuous, to eternity’s dark shore! 

Man’s progress from the.cradle to the bier, 
But one brief minute to ‘Time’s visage hoar. 
Years fly on years, and minutes minutes o’er; 
And man is swept upon the hurrying wave,— 
Each joy of life a moment sees, no more 

His weary limbs in its bright tide to lave; 


But passes from his mother’s arms into the 
grave. 
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Another year has gone! and oh, my heart, My frame from mortal ills reclined at rest, 
What thoughts, what changes didit there re- | My soul, —— Oh Ged! may that then be 


cord; among the blest! 
What loves and friendships, rudely torn apart; 


What memories, too, that pierce like keen-ed- | But why bewail a year that now has passed, 
ged sword! ' Since yet remains another in its place; 

But most ef all how stand I with myLord? | Which, rather, let us use while it will last, 

What sins did He within His book enroll That we our next year’s griefs may thus erase, 

Against my name, for thought, or deed, or | So, best forget our pangs, with what of grace 
word; That we can bring submissive to our aid; 

To these oppose the glory of my soul? And lose all thought of man’s uncertain race, 

Oh God! forgive these sins, and blot them In hopes of glory that will never fade, 





And I shall be a tenant of the tomb; 


Thy scroll! But ever still remain as now in Heaven ar- 
rayed. 
A few more rolling years, perhaps ere one, | Pittsburgh, January, 1843. 








My short career on earth forever run; | enaieimamiel ee 1. VIPNNRE 
And slimy woims hold feast on beauty’s bloom | PONTIUS PILATE AT VIENNE. 
Ah met! the rising tho’t is filled with gioom, | 7yanslated from the French.-—From the Courier 
That this nice frame must lie beneath the | des Etats Unis. 

clay; Sud 
Must Death’s most foul, corrupted shape as- | 


sume; the ancient capital of transalpine Gan] under 
And to mean, trodden dust at last decay, | the Romans, is situated on the mver Rhone.— 
Until the trumpet sound for that most awful ‘There, on the left bank of that. beautiful 

day. | stream, is seen a tomh of ancient architecture, 
which, according to tradition is the tomb of 
But why this vain regret to part with life, | Pontius Pilate—Pilate under whose govern- 
Oh! why this strug’ling gasp for sordid breath; | ment Christ suffered. _Passus est Pontio Pi- 
When earth withj gathered ills and pangs is /ato. It was in Vienne also that the wander- 

rife, |ing Jew revealed himself in 1777—a most 
And all this world no fitting pleasure hath! | remarkable occurrence; the spot that contained 
Why pause ye? when his holy promise saith, | the ashes of the Judge of the Righteous, was 
That though the body crumbles ’neath the sod; | to be trodden upon by a descendant of the ac- 
Th’ immortal soul is purified by death, | cuser. 
Is made victorious through his chasteningrod,| The following chronicle was extracted from 
Ascends the skies, and gains the bosom ofits | an old Latin manuscript found in a monastery 


Vienne in Dauphina, a province of France, 





God! near Vienne. 
| It was inthe reign ot Caligula, when C. 
And yet, ’tis so! we hesitate to leave | Marcius was Preter at Vienne, that an old 


This earth, altho’ with disappointments filled; | man, bent with age and of a tall stature, was 
And lingering ’round some base attachment, | seen to descend from a litter and enter a house 


grieve , of modest‘appearance near the temple of Mars; 
To pass where endleSs joys our brows will; over the door was written in red letters, the 
'  gild. . name of F. Albinus. He was anold acquain- 


F’en on the brink of death themind’s distilled, tance of Pilate’s. After mutual salutations, 
By such regtets, with deep remorseful pain; | Albinus observed tohim thatmany years had 
E’en when in sight of Heaven, the soul will | elapsed since their separation. 
build * “Yes,” replied Pilate, ‘many years—years 
Some object loved that would its flight detain, | of misfortune and affliction. Accursed be the 
To pass through all earth’s hated miseries | day on which 1 succeeded Valerius Gratius in 
again. ; the government of Judea! My name is omi- 
, nous; it has been fatal to whomsoever has 
And thou hast passed away, regretted year! | borne it." One of my ancestors imprinted an 
Forever passed, to the wide and unknown sea; _ indelible mark of infamy on fair fame of Im- 
And on thy car, myself been brought more | perial Rome, when the Romans passed under 
near | the Caudinae Fureutae in the Samnite war.— 
This same immense and dread eternity. Another perislied by the hands of the Parthi- 
Although you'll ne’eragain return to me; ans,in the war against Arminus. And I— 
A very few more circling years, at best, | miserable me!” 
Of tainted breath, and I’m once more with | “You miserable?’ asked A)binus, ‘what 


thee; have you done to entail misery on you? True 
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the injustice of Caligula has exiled you to Vi- y a new law, inthe name of God who had sent 


enne, but for what crime? I Lave examined | 
your affuirs at the Tabularium. You are de-— 
nounced hy Vitellus, Prefect of S¥Ma, your 
enemy, for having chastised the rebellious He 

brews, who had slain the most noble Samari- | 
tans, who afterwards withdrew themselves to | 


him. At first 1 was apprehensive that his de- 

sign was to stir up the Qeople against the Ro- 

mans; but soon were fears dispelled. Je- 

f Naza oke rather as a friend to 
omans f the Jews. 

One day in passing by the palace of Siloe, 


Mount Gerizim. You are also accused of | where there was a great concourse of people, 
acting thus out of hatred to the Jews.” | I observed in the midst of the group a younz 
‘No,’ replied Pilate, ‘No, by all the gods, | man leaning against a tree, who was calmly 
Albinus, it is not the injustice of Cesar that | addressing the multitude. 1 was told it was 
afflicts me.’ ‘Jesus. ‘fhisI could easily have suspected, 
‘What then is the cause of your affliction,’ | so great was the difference between him and 
continued Albinus; ‘Long have I known you those who were listening to him. He ap- 
—sensible, just, humane. I see it; you are | peared to be about thirty years of age. His 
the victim of Vitellus.’ | golden colored hair and beard gave to his ap- 
‘Say not so, Albinus; say not that I am the | pearance a celestial aspect. Never have I 
victim of Vitellus. No, lam the victim of a | seen a sweeter or more serene countenance. 
High Power! The Romans regarded me as | Whata contrast between him and his hearers, 
an object of Cesar’s disgrace; ‘the Jews, as | with their black beards and tawny complex- 
the severe pre-consul; the Christians, as the ,ions! Unwilling to interrupt him by my -. 
executioner of their God?’ jwence, 1 continued my walk, but signifie 
‘Of their God did you say, Pilate—impious | my secretary to join the crowd and listen. 
wretches!—adore a God born in a manger,— | My Secretary’s name was Manlius. He 
and put to death upon the cross!’ was the grandson of the chief of the conspir- 
‘Beware, Albinus, beware!’ continued Pi- | ators who encamped in Entrusia, waiting for 
late, ‘If Christ had been born under purple he | Catalina. Manlius was an ancient inhabitant 
would not have been adored. Listen. ‘To | of Judea, and well acquainted with the He- 
your friendship will I commit the events of brew language. He was devoted to me and 
my life; you will afterwards judge whether] was worthy of my confidence. 
am worthy of your hospitality.’ On returning tothe Pretorium, I found Man- 
‘On arriving at Jerusalem, I took possession | lius, who related unto me the words that Je- 
of the Pretorium, and ordered a splendid feast | sus had pronounced at Siloe. Never have I 
to be prepared, to which linvited the Tetrarch | heard in the portico, or read in the works of 
of Judea, with the High Priest and his offi- the philosophers, any thing that can be com- 
cers. At the appointed hour, no guests ap- | pared to the maxims of Jesus. One of the re- 
peared. This was an insult offered to my | bellious Jews, so numerous in Jerusalem, ha- 
dignity. A few days afterwards the Tetrarch | ving asked him if it were right to give tribute 
deigned to pay me a visit. His deportment unto Cesar or not, Jesus replied: :—*Render 
was grave and deceitful. He pretended that | unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
his religion forbade him and his attendants to | unto God the things which are Gods!” 
sit down at the table of the Gentiles, and of- | It was on account of the wisdom of his say- 
fer up libations with them. I thought it ex-| ings that 1 granted sueh liberty to the Naza- 
pedient to accept of his excuse; but from that | rene; for it was in my power to have him ar- 
moment I was convinced that the conquered | rested and exiled to Pontus; but this would 
had declared themselves the enemies of the have been contrary to that justice which has 





conquerors. 

At this time Jerusalem was, of conquered | 
cities, the most difficult to govern. So tur- 
bulent were the people, that 1 lived in momen- 
tary expectation of an insurrection. ‘l’o re- 
press it [ had but a single centurion and a 
handful of soldiers. I requested a reinforee- 
ment from the perfect of Syria, who informed 
me that he had scarcely troops sufficient to 
defend his ownprovince. Insatiate thirst of 
empire! to extend our conquests beyond the 
means of defending them. 

Among the various rumors that came to 
my ear, there was one that attracted my atten- 
tion. A young man it was said, had appear- 
ed in Galilee, preaching with a noble unction, 


| already characterized the Romans. This man 

was neither seditious nor rebellious; 1 exten-- 

ded to him my protection, unknown, perhaps,. 

to himself. He wasat liberty to act, to speak, 

to assemble and address the people, to choose 

ew unrestrained by any pretorian man- 
ate. 

Should it ever happen—may the Gods avert 
the omen—should it ever happen, I say, that 
the religion of our forefathers be supplanted 
by the religion of Jesus, it will be to his no- 
ble toleration that Rome shall owe her prema- 
ture obsequies—whilst 1, miserable wretch! 
shall have been the instrument of what Chris- 
tians call Providence, and we, Destiny. 





But this unlimited freedom nee to Je 
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sus revolted the Jews—not the poor but the { that your discourses have raised up against 
rich and powerful. It is true, Jesus was se- you powerful and inveterate enemies. Nei- 
vere on the latter; amie was the political | ther is p's surprising. Socrates had his en- 
reason, in my opiniow, not to control the Jib- | emies, and he fell a victim to their hatred.— 
erty of the Naz irene. ore: are doubly incensed against you, on ac- 
“Scribes and Phariscest{fPw ould s 0 countof your sayings; against me on account 
them, ‘‘you are a race of vipers! you resem- of the liberty extended towards you. They 
ble painted sepulchres?”? At other times he | even accuse me indirectly of being leagued 
would sneer at the proud alms of the publi- | with you for the purpose of depriving the He- 
can, telling him the mite of the widow was | brews of the little civil power which Rome 
more precious in the sight of God! has left to them. My request, | do not say 
New complaints were daily made at the | my order, is that you be more circumspect for 
Pretorium against the insolence of Jesus. I} the future, and more tender in rousing the 
w..s informed that some misfortune would be-| pride of your enemies, lest they ‘raise up a- 
fal him—that it would not be the first time | gainst you the stupid populace, and compel 
that Jerusalem had stoned those who called | me to employ the instruments of justice.” 


themselves prophets—and that if the Pretori- | 


um refused Justice, an appeal wouid be made 
to Cesar. 

This I had prevented, by informing Cesar 
of all that had happened. My conduct was 
approved of by the Senate, and I was promi+ 
sed a reinforcement of troops; after the termi- 


{not from true wisdom. 


laws of the Creator. 
| ther flow the waters of the torrent. 


The Nazarene calmly replied: 
‘Prince of the earth, your words proceed 


rent to stop in the midst of the mountain, be- 


cause it will uproot the trees of the valley; 


the torrent will answer you that it obeys the 
God alone knows whi- 


Command. the tor-.. 


nition of the Parthian war. Verily, 
Being too weak to suppress a sedition, 1, | say unto you, before the rose of Sharon blos- 
resulved upon adopting a measure that promi- | soms, the blood of the Just will be spilt.” 
sed to re-establish the tranquility in the city,; ‘Yourblood shall not be spilt,’ replied I 
without subjecting the Pretorium to humiliat- | withemotion. ‘You are more precious in my 
ing concessions. I wrote to Jesus requesting | estimation on account of your wisdom, than 
aninterview. He came. 
Ok, Albinius! now that my blood runs cold | abuse the freedom granted to them by the Ro- 
in my veins, and that my body is bent down | mans, conspire against Cesar, and construe 
under the load of years, it is not surprising | ourbounty intofear. Insolent wretches! they 
that Pilate should sometimes tremble; but are not aware that the wolf of the Tiber 
then I was young—in my veins flowed the sometimes clotheg himselfin the skin of the 
Spanish mixed with the Roman blood, as in- | sheep. I will protect you against them. My 
capable of fear as it was of peurile emotions. | Pretoriumis open to you as a place of refuge 


al' those turbulent and proud Pharisees, who . 





When the Nazarene made his appearance, | 


I was walking in my basalick, and my feet 
seemed fastened with an iron hand to the 
marble pavement. He was calm—calm as 
Innocence. When he came upon me, he stop- 
ped, and by a simple gesture, seemed to say 
‘there am 1.” 

For some time I contemplated with admi- 
ration this extraordinary type of a man—a type 
unknown to our numerous sculptors, who have 
given form and figure to all the gods and all 
heroes. 

“Jesus,” said I to him, at last—and my 
tongue faltered——“‘Jesus of Nazareth, I have 
granted you for the last three years ample 
freedom of speech; nor dol regret it. Your 
words are those ofasage. I kaow not whe- 


ther you have read Socrates and Plato; but | 


this 1 know, that there is in your discourse, a 
majestic simplicity that elevates you far above 
those great philosophers. The emperor is 
informed of it—and 1, his humble representa- 
tive in this country, am glad of having allow- 
ed you this liberty, of which you are so wor- 
thy. However, [ must not concea! from you 





—it is asacred asylum.’ 

‘When the day shall have came, there will 
be no asylum for the Son of Man, neither on 
earth nor under the earth. The asylum of 
the just is there, (pointing to the heavens. )— 
That which is written in the Prophets must 
be fulfilled.’ 

‘Young man,’ answered I, mildly, ‘you ob- 
lige me to convert my request into an order. 
The safety of the province which has been 
confided to my care requires it. You must 
observe more moderation in your discourse.— 
Do not infringe my orders; you know them. 
May happiness atterd you. Farewell!’ 

‘Prince of the earth,’ replied Jesus, ‘1 came 
not to bring war into the world, but peace, 
love and charity. Iwas born the same day 
with Cesar. Augustus gave peace to the Ro- 
man world. Persecution proceeds not from 
me. lexpect it from others, and will meet it 
in obedience to the will of my Father, who 
has shown me the way. Refrain, therefore, 
your worldly prudence. It is notin your pow- 
er to arrest the victim at the foot of the altar 
of expiation.’ So saying he disappeared like 
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a bright shadow behind the curtains of the ba- 
silisk. 

Herod the Tetrarch, who then reigned in 
Judea, and who died devoured by vermin, 
was 4 weak and wicked man, chosen*y the 
chiefs of the law to be the instrument of their 
hatred. To himthe enemies of Jesus ad- 
dressed themselves, to wreak their vengeance 
on the Nazarine. Had Herod consulted his 
own inclination, he would have ordered Je- 
sus immediately to be put to death; but though 
proud of his legal dignity, yet he was afraid 
of committing an act that might diminish his 
influence with Cesar. 

Herod called on me one day at the Pretori- 
um; and on rising to-take leave, after some 
significant conversation, he asked me what 
was my opinion congerning the Nazarene. 

I replied, that s appeared to me to be 
one of those great"philosophers that great na- 
tions sometimes produce; that his doctrines 
were by no means dangerous, and that the in- 
tention of them was, to leave to men the free- 
dom of speech which was justified by his ac- 
tions. Herod smiled maliciously, and salut- 
ing me with ironical respect departed. 

The great feast of the Jews was approach- 
ing; and their intention was to avail them- 
selves of the popular exultation, which al- 
ways manifests itself at the solemnities of the 
passover. The city was overflowing with a 
tumultuous population, clamoring for the 
death of the Nazarene. My emissaries in- 
formed me that the treasure of the temple had 
been employed in bribing the people. The 
danger was pressing. A Roma. centurian 
had been insulted. 

I wrote to the Perfect of Syria, requesting 
a hundred foot soldiers, and the same of cav- 
alry. He declined. I saw myself alone 
with a handful of veterans in the midst of a 
rebellious city—too weak to suppress disor- 
der, and having no other choice left than to tol- 
erate it. 

They had seized upon Jesus; and the sedi- 
tious rabble, although they knew they had 
nothing to fear from the Pretorium, believing 
on the faith of their leaders that I winked at 
their sedition, continued vociferating, ‘Cruci- 
fy him!’ 

Three powerful pariies had at that time 
combined together against Jesus. First, the 
Herodians and Sadducees, whose seditious 
conduct appeared to have proceeded from a 
double motive; they hated the Nazarene and 
were imipatent of the Roman yoke. They ne- 
ver could forgive nim for having entered their 
holy city with banners that bore the image of 
the Roman Emperor; and although, in this in- 
stance I had committed a fatal error, yet the 
sacrilege did not appear Jess heinous in their 
eyes. Another grievance also rankled in their 





— 
ont 


bosom. ‘I had proposed to employ part of the 
treasures of the temple in erecting edifices of 
public utility. My proposal was scowled at. 
The Pharisees were the avowed enemies of 
Jesus; they cared not f$r the Governor; but 
they bore with pitternees the severe repri- 
mands which thémsazarene had, during three 
years, been continually throwing out against 
them wherever he went. ‘Too weak and too 
pusilanimceus to act by themselves, they had 
eagerly fembraced the quarrel of the Herodi- 
ans and NSaducees. Besides three parties I 
had to contend against the reckless and profli- 
gate populace, always ready to join in a sedi- 
tion, and to profit by the disorder and confu- 
sion that resulted therefrom. } 

Jesus was dragged hefore the council of the 
priests and condemned to death. It was then 
that the high priest Cuiaphas performed a de- 
risory act of submission. He sent his priso- 
ner to me to pronounce his condemnation and 
secure his execution. I answered him that 
Jesus was a Galilean, the affair came within 
Herod’s jurisdiction, and ordered Jesus to be 
sent thither. The wily Tetrarch professed 
humility, and protesting his deference to the 
lieutenant of Cesar, he committed the fate of 
the man to my hands. 

Soon my palace assumed the aspect of a be- 
seiged citadel; every moment increased the 
number of the seditious. Jerusalem was in- 
undated with crowds from the mountains of 
Nazareth, the towns of Galilee, and the plains 
of Esdrelon. All Judea appeared to be pour- 
ing into that devoted city. 

I had taken a wife from among the Gauls, 
who pretended to see into futurity. Weeping 
and throwing herself at my feet, “Beware,” 
said she to me, **beware, and touch not that 
man for he is holy. Last night 1 saw him in 
a vision. Hewas walking on the waters—he 
was flying on the wings of the wind. He 
spoke to the tempest, to the palm trees, and to 
the fishes of the lake—all were obedient to 
him. Behold! the torrent of Mount Cedron 
flows with blood; the statues of the Cesar are 
soiled with the filth of the gomaniac, the col- 
umns of the Pretorium had given away, and 
the sun is veiled in mourning like a vestal ina 
tomb. O Pilate! evil awaits thee. If thou 
wilt not listen to the words of thy wife, dread 
the frowns of Cesar.” 

By this time my marble stairs groaned un- 
der the weight of the multitude. The Naza- 
rene was brought backtome. I procceded to 
the hall of justice, followed by my guards, 
and asked in a severe tone what they deman- 
ded? ‘The death of the Nazarene,’ was the 
reply. For what crimet ‘He has blasphe- 
med; he has prophesied the ruin of the Tem- 
ple; he calls himself the Son of God—the 
Messiah—the King of the Jews.’ ‘Roman 
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justice,’ said I, ‘punishes not such offences 
with death.?. **Crucify him, crucify him!”’ 
shouted forth the relentless rabble. 

The vociferations of the infuriated multi- 
tude shook the pala@e to its foundations.— 
One inan alone appeared calm in the midst of 
the tumult. He was like @i&Moa statue of If 
nocence placed in the temples of the Eumi- 
nides. It was the Nazarene. 

After many fruitless attempts to protect 
him from the fury of his merciless persecutors, 
1 had the baseness to adopt a measure which, 
at that moment, appeared to the to be the on- 
ly one that could savehis life. Lordered- him 
to be scourged; then calling for a ewer, 1 
washed my hands in the presence of, the sla-| 














marous multitude, signifying to them my dis- 


--——- 


ING, OR THE UNIVERSE 18 FALLING APART.” 

Towards the first hour of the night 1 threw 
my mantle around me and went down into 
the city towards the gate of Golgotha. The 
crowds#ere returning home; still agitated it 
is true, but gloomy, sad, taciturn, desperate. 
What they had witnessed struck them with 
terror and remorse. I saw my little Roman 
Cohort pass by mournfully, thé standard bea- 
rer having veiled his Eagle in token of grief, 
and I overheard them muttering to themselves 
strange expressions, which I did not compre- 
hend. Others. were recounting prodigies al- 
most similar to those which had so often 
smote the Romans with dismay by the will of 
the gods. Sometimes groups of men and 
women would halt, then looking back towards 


approbation of thedeath. | Mount Calvary, would remain motionless, in 
But in vain. It was life thatthe wretches | the expectation of witnessing some new pro- 

thirsted after. Often, in our eivil commotions, | digy. 

have I witnessed the furious animosity of the! _[ returned to the pretorium sad and pensive. 

multitude; but nothing could be compared to) On ascending the stairs, the steps of which 

what I beheld inthe presentinstance. It might! were still stained with the blood of the Naza- 

have been truly said, that on this occasion, | rene, I perceived an old man in a supplicant 


all the phantoms of the infernal regions had | posture, and behind him several women in 
assembled together atJerusalem. Thecrowd |tears. Hethrew himself at my feet and wept 
appeared not te walk; they were borne off and | bitterly. It is painful to see an old man weep. 


whirled as a-vortex, rolling along, like living |—*Father,’’ said I to him mildly—who are 
waves, from the portal of the pretorium even you, and what is your request?” ‘I am Jo- 
unto Mount Zion, with howlings, shrieks,’ seph of Arimathea,” replied he, ‘tand I come 
and vociferations, such as were never heard | tobeg of you, on my knees, the permission to 
either in the seditions of Panoria, or in the bury Jesus of Nazareth.” ‘Your prayer is 
tumults of the Forum. i granted,” said I to him; and at the same time 
By degrees the day darkened like a winter ordered Manlius to take some soldiers with 
twilight, such as had been at the death of the | him to superintend the interment lest it might 
great Julius Caesar. twas likewise towards| be profaned. A few days afterwards, the 
the ides of March. I, the contemned gover-| sepulehre was found empty. The disciples 
nor of a rebellious province, was leaning a-| of Jesus published all over the country that 
gainst a column of my basilic, contemplating | he had risen from the dead, as he had foretold. 
athwart the dreary gloom, this Theory of Tar-| Alast dnty remained for me to perform; it 
tarus dragging to execution the innocent Na-| was to communicate to Cesar the details of 
zarene. All around me was a desert. Jeru- this deplorable event. I did it that same night 
salem had vomited forth ber indwelers thro’ | that f Jlowed the fatal catastrophe, and had 
the funeral gate that leads to the Gemonie. | just finished the communication when the day 
An air of desolation and sadness enveloped | began to dawn. 
me. My guard had joined the cavalry, and} At that moment the sound of clarions play- 
the centurians, to display a shadow of power, | ing theair of Diana, struck my ear. Castin 


and was endeavoring to maintain order. I| my eyes towards the Cesarean gate, I behel 


a troop of soldiers, and heard at a distance, 
other trumpets sounding Cesar’s March. It 
was the reinforcement that had been promi- 
sed me—two thousand chosen men, who, to 
hasten their arrival, had marched all night.— 
‘It has been decreed by the fates,” said 1, 
wringing my hands “that the great iniquity 
should be accomplished—that for the purpose 


of averting the deeds of yesterday, troops 
‘covered itasa veil. So dreadful were the|should arrive to day! Cruel destiny, how 


signs that were manifested both in the heav-| thou sportest with the affairs of mortals!”— 
ens and on the earth, that Dionysius, the Are-| Alas! it was but too true what the Nazarene 


opagite, is reported to have exclaimed: *E1-;exclaimed when writhing on the cross, ALL 
THER THE AuTHOR oF NATURE IS SUFFER- IS CONSUMMATED. 


was left alone, and rratll t passing at that 


moment appertained rathi@t to the history of 
the gods than to that of man. Loud clamors 
were heard proceeding ag from Golgotha, 
which borne on the wind®*appeared to an- 
mounce an agony such as had never been 
heard by mortal ear. Dark clouds hovered 
over the pinnicle of the Temple, and their 
large ruptures settled down over the city and 








